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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


YURELY the coal dispute has nearly run its baleful 
KI course. The beginning of the end is making 
itself felt after fifteen weary weeks. With good will 
on all sides peace will return and there are better signs 
of good will this week than we have discovered for a 
long while. After the rejection last week of the districts 
of the proposals submitted to them by the National 
Conference of Delegates a fortnight earlier, a change 
seemed to come over the miners’ leaders. Mr. Cook 
in particular faced a South Wales meeting, which was 
at first by no means favourable to him, and told his 
audience (we quote from a summary in the Manchester 
Guardian) that “ nationalization lies in the future, to 
be won by conversion of public opinion; ... that 
blind revolt is idiotic; that to destroy the mining 
industry is folly, and that the miners’ interest lies in 
its suecess.”” Thus the secretary of the Miners’ Federation 
and his colleagues have determined to resume negotiations 
for peace. 

~ x * * 

It is true that their basis at present is a false one, for 
the proposals which they will put forward rest upon 
the conditions which they allowed the Industrial Christian 


Fellowship to put forward in their name, and one of 


these is the impossible subvention for four months. 
But the important thing is the readiness to negotiate 
at all, and in his speeches Mr. Cook has lately made 
no point of the subvention. He asked for a free hand 
for the Executive to negotiate, and on the second day 


of the new Delegates’ Conference, held in London on 


Monday and Tuesday, the Executive received the 
authority and the freedom for which they asked. These 
were given them by a majority. There was a con- 


siderable minority which for various reasons grudged 
them. It was an aggregate of a few extremists who want 
a fight to a finish (Heaven help them if they get it !), 
of a few who brought up this or that reasoned objection 
or alternative theory, and so on. But the mandate 
was given, and we must trust that it will be wisely 
and successfully used. As we go to press on Thursday 
there will be a meeting of the Executive with the repre- 
sentatives of the Mining Association. 

* * * * 

It seems as though the popularity of district settlements 
is growing. They have always had some support and 
at the Delegates’ Conference there seems to have been 
more serious consideration of schemes, which, of course, 
are not new, by which district agreements would be 
recognized side by side with a national agreement ; 
that is to say, a national agreement for the division of 
profits, 87 per cent. to Labour and 13 per cent. to the 
owners, or whatever it may be, and minimum wages 
varying by districts according to the ability of the 
mines to provide them. This is a question to be con- 
sidered with very great care. The Royal Commissioners 
reported generally in favour of national arrangements 
on points where they are possible, rather than of district 
arrangements. If the Report is to be accepted as a 
whole, totus, teres atque rotundus, nobody ought to boggle 
over one single point. If the Report is to be the common 
ground, although everybody objects to something in it, 
and if it is to be the only accepted basis of agreement, 
single objections must be waived. But we know that 
the colliery companies are in favour of district arrange- 
ments, and there are districts where the men seem to 
want to have their own arrangements. 

* * * * 

We recorded last week the conclusion of a new Treaty 
between Italy and Spain. In a leading article we deal 
with such information as has reached us of its terms. 
If the information represents the whole truth and leaves 
out no point of importance we find nothing in it to which 
Great Britain has any right to object. It 
reported from Paris last week that a month ago France 
concluded a Treaty with Rumania. No 
yet been published, but it is reported to be a Treaty 
similar to those which France has already concluded with 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, and expects very shortly 
to conclude with Yugo-Slavia. The “ Little Entente ” 
is outgrowing its epithet. There is nothing new to say 
of the advantages and the possible dangers of this network 
We must be content if they are accepted for 


was also 


details have 


of treaties, 
registration by the League of Nations. 
* * * x 

Yet another treaty provisionally signed on 
Tuesday, by the representatives of Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia. It is a defensive treaty based on the present 
territorial division of the Balkans munder the Peace 
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Treaties, and subject to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. Very important Conventions are attached. 
One is intended to settle the long-standing railway 
dispute. The line from Salonica to Guevgeli will be 
recognized as Greek, and Greece will pay for the old 
rights of the Oriental Railways. Guevgeli’s station 
will be common property between the two nations. 
Another point now regularized is that each party will 
be solely responsible to the League for minorities of the 
other party’s nationals within the borders of the first. 
We trust that the League will show firmness in insisting 
that this arrangement as well as the old Minorities Treaty 


is honestly applied. 
* * * * 


In recording last week the conclusion of a commercial 
Treaty between France and Germany we hinted at 
the activities of that powerful body, the Comité des 
Forges. It has since come to light that they have come 
within an ace of reaching a very important agree- 
ment with the German iron and coal syndicates. Most 
of our readers must be aware of the conditions that have 
made some agreement probable, but they will forgive 
our restating them in rough outline. Before the War 
French Lorraine was an iron-producing country. By 
the Treaty of Versailles and the transference to France 
of German Lorraine, more iron and steel works are now 
on the French side of the frontier. The coke or coal 
best suited for coking remains on the German side of 
the frontier. France, therefore, needs large imports of 
coal or coke for works that are now capable of producing 
a great deal more pig-iron and steel than she can consume. 
Thus she has a second vitally important need, to export 
her iron and steel. Germany, on the other hand, wants 
a market for her surplus of Westphalian coal suitable 
for coking and she can absorb more iron and steel than 
she makes since she lost French Lorraine. 

* 7 . * 

Of course there are other ¢omplications—Germany’s 
loss of mines and works in Upper Silesia, the French 
control of mines in the Saar Basin, the election by 
Luxembourg to cut her old connexion, which was in 
effect German tutelage, and join a commercial union with 
Belgium instead. But the most prominent facts are 
those given in the last paragraph and they made it plain 
seven years ago that such highly organized industries 
would come to an arrangement sooner or later. If the 
French had not tried to gain an economic advantage 
by force when they invaded the Ruhr Valley three 
years ago, agreement would have come sooner. The 
passive resistance there and the fall of the mark (giving 
Germany a false temporary advantage as an exporter) 
defeated this part of the French plans and they have 
learnt that bargaining on equal terms will be more 
profitable to both sides. 

* * * * 

After a few hitches the agreement will presumably 
regulate quantities and prices of German coal on which 
the French can depend, of iron and stecl on which Germany 
can depend, and a cartel scheme for regulating sales outside 
France and Germany. We have strong prejudices against 
these enormous rings that crush free competition. For 
that reason we are glad to hear that British iron-masters 
and steel-manufacturers, though invited to join in the 
arrangements, have refused. We admire their independent 
courage and so soon as they are allowed by the coal 
industry to get to work again, then, “‘ Come the three 
corners of the world!” we shall hope to see them beat 
any combination in their business, 

: * * * * 


Rapid changes of personnel have taken place in Moscow. 
What they portend we cannot say. 


Since the death ef 


ee 


Dzerzhinsky, Zinovieff, as we noted some weeks ago, has 
been deprived of his offices. Kameneff seems to howe 
been the next victim of fortune, jealousy, discipline oy 
whatever determines the precarious fate of the audacious 
men who grasp at power in Muscovy. Of those who were 
covered by the mantle of Lenin when it fell, Stalin x mains 
in authority, and is probably pre-eminent for the time 
being. He is a Georgian by origin and quite young. He 
is said to be more practical than his predecessors in the 
sense that he is likely to be more accommodating in his 
dealings with other men, Russians or foreigners. At 
present he is reported to be ruthlessly getting rid of 
colleagues of whom he does not approve. Until now the 
semi-Oriental Russian has had thrust upon him ideas of 
Communism that came from the West. We shall be 
curious to note changes introduced by a native of Asia, 
Stalin might prove to be a modern Baber. 
* * * * 

The news from China that Marshal Chang Tso-lin was 
throwing over his ally, General Wu Pei-fu, seems to have 
been false. At any rate, Wu’s troops instead of having 
to look after themselves in any other direction have made 
an energetic thrust at the Kuominchun Army which was 
said to be impregnably established in the Nankow Pass. 
This Army, of whose condition we have heard little since 
it lost its creator, General Feng Yu-hsiang, and subse- 
quently marched out of Peking, has now retreated furthicr 
to the North-West. The wretched conditions of insecurity 
still afflict China, and we hear of further misery due to 
floods in the Yangtze Valley at Hankow and below the 
town, and to a cholera epidemic at Shanghai. The news 
from Hong-kong is that the Bolshevists are keeping the 
Cantonese troops supplied with munitions and money. 
The Powers seem unable to improve matters, having no 
one with whom they can deal as representative of China. 
If any stable Government of the whole country or of a 
part should arise the Powers ought to be prepared with 
unanimous proposals. To discover the soundest line of 
action and to reach unanimity upon it, we believe that 
they should now revive the Washington Conference and 
try to start afresh from the basis of their agreement at 
the last Conference, which was a genuine success. 

* * * * 

What the Constantinople police were about last weck 
in their high-handed attempt to close all the forcign 
Chambers of Commerce it is not easy to say. Appar- 
ently the Ministry of Commerce claimed to be the 
only body which should issue certificates of origin, and 
perhaps exercise other functions which have been occa- 
sionally exercised by the Chambers or by some of them. 
There are British, American, French and Italian Cham- 
bers besides a mixed Maritime Chamber, all duly estab- 
lished and recognized officially. The ideas of courtesy 
and the notions of how Turkey’s own foreign trade may 
be advanced, now prevailing at Angora, are mistaken, 
and the sooner Turkey recognizes her errors the better 
for all parties. If foreign trade is extruded from Turkey, 
we shall all be losers, but no country will lose as much as 
Turkey, which will retire more and more into a limited 
Asiatic nationalism. However, for the moment the 
Angora Government has climbed down with admirable 
promptness. 

* * * * 

The 
Australia must 
of the British Empire for two reasons. 
with the regulation of Labour and Trade Unions ; 
we watch each other’s Labour difliculties with sympathy. 
It also marks a stage in the balancing of Federal and 
This side of the matter will, no doubt, 


Referendum campaign which is going on (n 
draw thither the attention of the rest 
It is concerned 
and 


State government. 
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be followed with academic interest in the United States, 
but with practical care in Canada, Newfoundland and 
the Union of South Africa. Australian Labour polities 
are occasionally forced upon us at home as when lately 
the shipping and external trade of that whole Continent 
were held up, or when Queensland’s credit in the Money 
Market received a momentary shock. But few of us 
realize the ordinary daily influence on life and trade that 
js exercised by the giant’s strength of Labour there, even 
when its possessors do not tyrannously “use it like a 
giant. . ‘ P ; 

A measure of the importance attached by the Parlia- 
mentary leaders to the present state of affairs is seen 
in the agreement frankly and openly made between Mr. 
Bruce and the leader of the Labour Opposition in the 
Federal Parliament, Mr. Charlton, that cach will urge 
his followers to vote in support of the proposal; which 
is, in short, to establish Commonwealth authorities who 
will regulate industrial matters in many directions. Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Charlton have not by any means succeeded, 
so far, in persuading their followers to give them unani- 
mous support. On the Government side there is a fear 
lest the concentration of authority in the hands of a 
Commonwealth body would be dangerous if an extremist 
Government should obtain power. On the Labour side 
there is suspicion of increased restriction upon associations 
of employees (though, of course, associations of employers 
are put formally on the same level) and of * the protection 
of the public in case of actual or probable interruption 
of essential services.” No doubt the responsible men in 
Australia watched our general strike with careful attention, 

* * * a 

The Bills which have been already approved in Parlia- 
ment and await the country’s approval are believed by 
Mr. Bruce to give to the desire of the country for industrial 
At present, inconsistencies 
and chaotic conditions may prevail as the Commonwealth 
Courts can only deal with conflicts between two States, 
although serious troubles might arise without any such 
This but 
also gives the impression that Australians have lost faith 


peace a chance of fulfilment. 


conflict. sounds reasonable, the legislation 
in free collective bargaining, which is a very serious 
On the question of State autonomy 
it is not for us to e But it is obvious that 
the States (in particular New South Wales, which has 
always been especially suspicious of encroachment upon 
iis authority) here self- 
government to the central Commonwealth authority. 


cont ssion inde¢ d. 


ive an opinion. 


will see some surrender of 


* * ok * 


Mr. Cobham’s flight of 1,800 miles from England to 
Melbourne has ended with great success. We congratu- 
late him and his mechanic, a Sergeant of the R.A.F., 


who took the place of the one unhappily killed by a chance 


shot in Mesopotamia. The machine which stood the 
test as well as the men bore the trial of their endurance, 
resource and cool courage was a De Haviland Biplane, 
fitted as a seaplane when crossing the ocean between 
Burma and Australia. The engine was a 885 h.p. 


Siddeley “ Jaguar.’ It is seven years since this journey 
Was first taken by air, and there can be no doubt that, 
although from reading some descriptions of these flights 
one might 
immediate practical use, yet they do in the best sense 


think them merely sensational and of no 


rely pts fo . . ° 
ulvertise an advance of eivilization and increase interest 


{i man’s power to annihilate terrestrial distances. We 
must also congratulate the oil manufacturers and other 
firms which have contributed towards the cost of the 
flicht, 


Early on Sunday morning England was visited by 
an earthquake of which the effect was felt over a wide 
area, but with greatest force in Warwickshire, Shropshire, 
Herefordshire and Radnorshire. Some material damage 
was done by falling masonry, but the effects were merci- 
fully not very serious in that respect. The movement 
and noise lasted nearly a minute. We have received a 
vivid account of the curious lateral motion that shook 
beds violently from side to side. Ilouses creaked and 
groaned in every part, but there was also “a deep and 
distant growl coming from nowhere,’ and diminishing 
until “ all was silent but for the screaming of the pheas- 
ants.” Many of us will be reminded by this of the 
behaviour of pheasants during air raids. ‘There 
severe shock in the Channel Islands a fortnight ago, but 
English people fortunately are not accustomed to these 
visitations, which more perhaps than anything clse 
make us realize the impotence of the puny human race 
before the forces of nature. 


was a 


* * * x 


All scholars, within and without Cambridge, must 
regret the death of Sir William Ridgeway, a man of the 
widest learning in the Classics, history, archaeology, 
anthropology, and in many curious by-ways such as the 
prehistoric origins of the horse or the beginnings of metal 
He was an Irishman and a magnificent 
controversialist. He could sing a comic song in a Combina- 
tion Room or preside over a learned meeting with equal 
geniality. His books were delightful. The last that we 
reviewed, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of 
non-European Races, was his final assertion that tragedy 
The research shown was deep 
Ilis 
enjoyment in refuting his friends, Sir James Frazer and 
Miss Jane Harrison, was infectious. Who would 
have included in irony among illustrations drawn from 


coinage. 


arose from funeral games. 
and minute, and reproduced without a dull sentence. 


else 


all ages and continents a photograph of a Punch and Judy 
show as a myth of the seasons ? 
x * * * 

The deciding Test Match was a great success. We 
sympathize with the gallant Australian team, who so 
far as luck and the weather told at not 
favoured on Wednesday, but it was “ anybody’s ” 
until the last few We congratulate the English 
team, especially the young captain and Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe, who for the seventh time carried an English 
Test Match 100 for no wicket, a 
consistent brilliance. The match was a success for the 
public who watched it breathlessly at the Oval or by 
The weather on the whole 


all were 
match 


hours. 


score to marvel of 


report elsewhere. Was good, 
On two other grounds we mark the match as a success, 
The unlimited time did not spoil the spirit of the game. 


From the moment England went in on Saturday there 


was no deathly, spoil-sport caution. Secondly, the 
Australians were never allowed to feel that they were 
alien enemies. Their good strokes and fielding were 
heartily applauded by thousands who hoped to see 
them beaten. Those who have seen a fine performance 
by a game and honesily run racchorse received in sullen 
silence because he has not been backed by the crowd 
will pray that betting may never invade the cricket 
field, 
* + * * 

Bink Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1014 ; on Wednesday week 101$; a year ago 


kunding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86}; 
Conversion Loan 


101 }i. 
on Wednesday week 864 ; 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
764; a year ago 78} 


a year ago 8D}. 
75}}; on Wednesjiay week 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE COAL DISPUTE 
( NCE more the air is full of hope. Things 


moving and the nation is optimistic enough to 
believe that, once out of a deadlock, they will move in 
the right direction. The real justification is that at 
last everyone seems actively to want to put an end 
to the stoppage, and that is the real condition of success. 
The losses of the colliery companies, beyond the loss of 
profits which they have been accustomed to go without 
unless they get a subsidy, are incalculable in the deteriora- 
tion of the pits and machinery and the loss of markets. 
The losses of the miners in cash wages can be caleulated 
in millions; as Dr. Bowie pointed out at Oxford, far more 
than the cost of buying up all the mines. The losses 


are 


in shipping, manufacture and other sources of wealth 
dependent upon coal are beginning to be reckoned even 
by those who do not directly lose. It would need the 
bitter pen of a Swift to make the nation see its own 
suicidal madness, or a Coleridge to describe England's 
prosperity gliding down the river and cutting its own 
throat. 

The owners have been silent. We hope that they have 
not been idle but are thinking out ways and means of 
making the new negotiations successful, as well as giving 
scientific consideration to new developments for the 
getting, treating and marketing of raw coal or coal 
products on the lines of the Royal Commission's Report, 
If not, the onus lies on them to prove that they can 
produce better schemes than the Commissioners could, 
The Unions and their leaders have not been silent. The 
Districts’ vote against the proposals carried from the 
leaders to the Government by the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship was a shock to the leaders. We have written 
each week of the unreality of voting on proposals one of 
which was a subvention which everyone knew was not 
available. But plainly the leaders thought it good 
tactics to take some proposals to the Government, even 
impossible ones, and so put on to the Government the 
onus of having rejected something. They made hectic 
offers to get the effect of the Districts’ voting reversed, 
to get approval of a scheme whereby another National 


Delegates’ Conference should invest the Executive with 
plenipotentiary powers in new negotiations. We are 


bound tosay that Mr. Cook’s recent speech in South Wales 
He spoke 


without holding up any baits of victory or nationalization, 


Was courageous and we hope it was sincere. 


or anything but the vital need of settling the dispute. 


His whole attitude now seems to be one of seeking 
a settlement. This is new. and something to be thankful 
for, He has by a majority at the Delegates’ meeting 


received for his Executive authority to negotiate with 
free hands. 

We have con Prime Minister and 
Cabinet being ready to help in any way that they can. 
We must Mining Association to 
penerous difliculties are 


} / m4 
plete faith in the 
trust the 


The 


have had little enough sympathy 


play a 
They 
1 hie \ have 


been sore at the treatment thev have received from theii 


part. enormous, 


n them. 


men and the men’s leaders, and at what has seemed to 
them to be unwarrantable interference in their business 
Vy past legislation or recent action within or without 


) . { ‘ ' 
Parliament. gut they must rise to this great occasion, 


and cast out sullen resentment and disinelination to leave 


he old paths that they irod before the War. It is for 
he owners to take up their courage and to show theniselyves 
to be the real leaders of their industry which thei pre 


Ges 


sors created. Surely thev might b« proud to do so. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


‘owe the text of the new “ Treaty of Friendship 
and Arbitration” between Italy 
not yet published, a good deal of information has reached 
us through the foreign Press and the correspondents of 
British newspapers. It is always possible that the most 
important effects of such an act are hidden from the 
public. We hope it is not so with this treaty. But 
we cannot forget the relations of the moment between 
Spain and the League of Nations, nor can we deny that 
Signor Mussolini, when he beats his national drum with 


and Spain is 


success upon his domestic stage, has shown little deference 
to the majesty of the League ; but our respect for his 
great intelligence encourages us to suppose that when 
he is off that stage he gives the League its due. 

the news that has trickled forth in a small 
whose volume and direction are not likely to have been 


Certainly 


stream, 


haphazard, has been meant to reassure us in regard to 
the League. The Treaty is without prejudice to 
“previous and higher obligations.” There are none 
higher than those of the Covenant. There is an essential 
clause providing that if one party 
attitude ” is attacked, the other party will observe 
neutrality. The Spanish Minister for VForeign Affairs 
carefully explained to the Times correspondent in Madrid 
that if one party was an aggressor in attacking a third 
nation, the other party would recognize its duty under 
the Covenant to take the side of that third party. 


“ 


in spite of its pacific 


No exception can be taken to clauses that impose 
and arbitration on both parties 
diplomatic means appear incapable of solving difficulties 


conciliation where 
and propose machinery for conciliation, consisting of a 
Commission with a majority of three foreigners to one 
national of each of the two contracting countries. If 
the Commission fails, resort is to be had to The Hague. 
Generally speaking we may reasonably hope that nothing 
will come to light that is inconsistent with the spirit 
or the letter of the Covenant or against the body of 
treaties concluded at Locarno. The secrecy with which 
the Marquis de Estella and Signor Mussolini have acted 
for their countries and achieved their treaty is a curious 
comment on the progress of democracy since the Wa: 
and offers no encouragement to those who have thought 
that diplomatic negotiations would be debated on the 
house-tops in the light of the sun. We shall be satisfied 
if this Treaty is registered in due course at Geneva. 


There is a further consistency on the part of Italy 
to be noticed. The Treaty is a part of, and, unless 
treaty with France follows some day, it is probably 
most important link in, the chain between Italy 
her Mediterranean neighbours. The rupture of the « 
Triple Alliance and the annihilation of the old D 
Monarchy as a Mediterranean Power have shifted balances, 
and Italy is seizing the opportunity— who shall bla: 
her if she does so peaceably ?—to raise and consolid 
her Her with Yugo-Sla 
are now better and more stable than one dared during 


own position. relations 


the Peace Conference to hope that they would be 


this time. Great Britain has no complaint to mak: 


Italy’s arrangements with us in Africa. We cannot 
grudge her any control that she may exercise in t 
Jarabub Oasis. Her acquisitions in the Dodecanes: 


are more open to question, but her agreement wit! 


Greece gives at any rate more hope of stability through 


the Aegean and neighbouring Mediterranean coasts 
than we could expect if Greece with her changing 


Governments had greater responsibilities than she has. 
Westward in Africa, on the borders of Tripoli, Italy 


meets Fiancee in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, From 
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our own experience we in Great Britain know the need 
for definite agreements between the Powers in North 
Africa upon such matters as the conscription of inhabi- 
tants by nationality or domicile, and we should be glad 
to see Italy and France lay down rules on matters of this 
kind by clear and amicable agreements. When Signor 
Mussolini went to Tripoli with a naval escort such as a 
Sovereign might have claimed or an Admiral of the 
Fleet might have envied, he showed that he realized 
that Colony’s importance. Owing to the War and other 
causes Italy has not yet made much of it, but plainly it 
is a country to be colonized from Europe as in the days 
when the Greeks founded Cyrene. It is a more obvious 
goal of Italian emigration to-day than Argentina. 
Tripoli as a whole may yield in fertility to Algeria and 
Tunisia, but it will be well for Europe if Italy can make of 
it anything like the granary that it was when it not only 
fed great cities like Cyrene, Berenice and Ptolemais, but 
also exported a great surplus of corn to Rome. The first 
condition for advance will be stable relations with the 
neighbouring Provinces. 

In the far West is Tangier. It is impossible that the 
men who have made this new Treaty have not discussed 
Tangier. It is scarcely credible that no arrangement 
has been reached, whether it is recorded, signed and sealed 
or not. To Italy as a Mediterranean Power we do not 
think that a place can be denied in the administration of 
Tangier. We need not go into the question of how far her 
exclusion has been due to herself, and how far to Latin 
jealousies. She has made her move towards entry, but 
has suggested conditions that are not wholly acceptable 
to thos administer the Zone. They must be 
modified, but Italy should be welcomed and her influence 
will be her Spain has lately 
proposed that her particular authority in the Zone should 
be enlarged, and the Marquis de Estella has even hinted 
Protectorate. At present we can only 
point to the coincidence of these proposals with the 
conclusion of the Treaty. The and 
authority of Great Britain and France at Tangier must 
not be impaired, and let us remind the United States that 
the door is still open to her to take a part if she will. 


who now 


according to services. 


at a Spanish 


new influence 


STUMP IN) CRICKET 
have 
on the article in 


THE FOURTH 
NUMBER of 


4 interesting letters 
July 24th. Prudently as it has turned out we refrained 
from comment until we could also speak of the last Test 
Match. We say prudently, for the comparatively 
scoring in the first innings of both England and Australia 


correspondents written us 


our issue of 
low 
has been greeted as a proof that no alteration in the 


cricket is after all. The fact that, 


in a way, there seems some hope (though as 


rules of necessary 


for once 


we write no certainty) that the match will be finished 
in a reasonable time does not seem to us conclusive 
evidence that all is well. It is true that the English 
innings, although not hurried, lasted only a moderate 
tims but the same can hardly be said for that of the 
Australians. We do not wish to criticize our distinguished 
Visitors nor their determined captain, Mr, Collins. They 
merely play the game as, under present conditions, it 
must be played by a side which wishes to win on the 


pgest that 


But we do su 
a premium on Mr, Collins’ type of 
Besides, 
he indications in the ‘Test Match do not point in the 
same direction. The fact that only half the number of 
peopl present on the first Saturday ot 


he match seems to show that the spectators at any rate 


maximum number of occasions. 
mditions which set 


batting are at least open to grave question. 
alts 
il 


expected Were 


do not like “ Marathon racing.” Although we sympa- 
thize with those whose hands are lifted in horror at the 
suggestion of an alteration in the rules, yet once again 
we submit that the whole question deserves further 
thought. No one is more alive than we are to the dangers 
of tampering with the rules of a great game. For the 
greatness of a game depends to a large extent upon 
tradition ; and cricket, which, to cricketers at any rate, 
is the greatest of all games, is certainly the richest in 
tradition and association. There is something genuinely 
hallowed about the atmosphere of a cricket match, and 
any crude or ill-advised tampering with the rules might 
easily dispel the real glamour and romance of the game. 
But we do not think that these objections need necessarily 
apply to some of the careful changes which have been 
suggested in various quarters. Many of our corre- 
spondents have made suggestions which we think fully 
worthy of consideration, though none add anything 
new to the discussions of the rules of l.b.w. In the first 
place, several send us the history of how the third stump 
came to be added. We quote from Mr. Edgar Skinner's 
letter :— 

“The event which led up to the addition of the third stump is 
described in Mr. Altham’s History of Cricket, thus: 

‘In May, 1775, there was played on the Artillery Ground, a match 
between five of Hambledon and five of Kent, each with one given 
man: it was a desperate game, and when Small, the last man, went 
in, 14 runs were still wanted. Lumpy ” Stevens was the given 
man for Kent, and, naturally, did all the bowling, and at the crisis 
was in such form that several times he bowled the ball through 


Small’s wicket without touching either of the stumps or the bail. 
Hambledon got home, but the memory of * Lumpy’s”’ ill-luck 
remained, and led soon afterwards to the addition of the third 
stump _ 

The actual change, according to Mr. Altham, was made about 
1777; in June of that year the Hambledon team 

‘met a fully representative cleven of England on “* The Vine,” at 
Sevenoaks, end beat them by an innings and 168 runs. It was in 
this match that \ylward, a left-handed batsman, 
stayed in the whole of two days to make 167; it was also one of the 
first games in which three stumps are known to have been used.’ ’ 


Jamos great 


Other correspondents suggest alterations which should 
only apply to the game played under first-class conditions. 
* Veteran Clubman,”’ for example, writes as follows : 


“Why not reduce the size of the bat for * first-class’ cricket ? 
It is not too large for club gemos, but if it was only three and a-hait 
inches wide the batsman would be obliged to depend more on hitting 
and no other rule would be need to be altered. There is a precedent 
for such a handicap in championship billiards.” 

We are not quite sure whether we agree with this proposal. 
There are obvious objections to having one set of rules 
for one kind of match and another for another kind. 
Again, although scores are undoubtedly much lower 

ne] » . 
in club and village cricket, so also is the time at the dis- 
posal of the players shorter. These games generally 
have to be played in the space of half a day, or at the best 
one day, and it is very rare nowadays for more than three 
reached bec ause 
But an alteration 


innings to be played. Decisions are 


a lead on the first innings is decisive. 
which quickened the game would permit of two Innings 
a side; and this, in spite of one of our correspondents, is 
desirable, A for the 
a charitable and humane principle 


loth abolished. Au 


i nakes the following suggestions :— 


surely second chance batsman 


who has failed is 


which we should be indeed to see 
* Ex-Cricket Director 
*]. Raise the height of the 


stumps by one inch 


2. Incresse the width of the space Occupied by the ups 
by one end a-half inches or by so much of it as would prevent the 
ball passing betwoon the stumy without knocking oft the ¢ 

3. lf No. 2 is not feasible for the reason stated bt th xtra 
width, of one and a-half inches, if not thought too much, by u- 
creasing the thickness of the middle-stump 
But perhaps the most interesting ideas come from Colonel 
Forman, who writes 

You suggest thi rel ies to remove the widening d y 
betwoen bat and ball it true and ti\ i lv 
not mention Cloarly, tl is I short tiow 

(1) A single innings ! Pwo innings each is a relic whe LA 
rough pit hos, oh only mil t! au tor 7 | rt 

(2) Define the dura 2 of a match | , sg i hou ’ Lo 
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and let each side have three and a-half hours’ batting. At prosent 
we have limited match and unlimited innings—a contradiction. 

(3) Convert second innings into a return match. 

(4) Adopt the principle of runs-cum-time, ¢.¢., play to gain time 
in which to make runs. A. bats first, B. puts him out in three 
hours, then B. has four hours’ batting. 

You thus hit the mean ; for if a team stonewalls they lose runs ; 
if they slog, they risk losing time. Batsmen will be compelled to 
take risks and that is where the bowler comes in. There are two 
evils—monotony and draws. Play to a finish end you climinate 
tho latter but increase the former. Four stumps would eccentuato 
monotony, in that the existent exaggeration of defence would 
become worse. ‘Tinkering with |.b.w. puts tco much on the umpires. 
They are fallible, as we all are. Moreover, it would breed ill-feeling. 
To restrict pitch preperation is impracticable. The key of the 
problem is Time, not in one byt in several aspects. When that is 
recognized, and not before, then the whole tangled skein will un- 
ravel, automatically.” 


We rather like one feature of these suggestions: the 
actual rules of the game in the field would be left un- 
touched, but batsmen would be foreed to alter their 
style by being set a time limit. 

But all this is mere theorizing. Will not the M.C.C, 
try out a number of these suggestions by matches with 
first-class players? At the same time they might 
experiment by temporarily reviving the old l.b.w. laws 
and judge whether after the long lapse they would 
reappear as an improvement. The result might be 
extraordinarily interesting and useful. 


FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCHES 
By S. Parkes CapMan, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 


THE 


ROPHECY is always risky, but one who surveys 
present American religious life can hardly doubt 
that there are tendencies now at work within it which 
are bound to make themselves felt powerfully in years 
to come. Without attempting to describe these ten- 
dencies in any completeness, I desire to mention three 
aspects of our Church life to-day which indicate what 
its future is likely to be. 

In the first place, the American Churches are grappling 
courageously with great social and international questions, 
The day has passed when any realm of our economic, 
industrial, social, political or international life can be 
regarded as outside the sphere of responsibility of the 
Churches. Throughout the country influential voices 
are declaring from the pulpit and in_ ecclesiastical 
assemblies that the organized group life of society is to 
be subject to the rule of Christ no less than the life of 
the individual. 

When, however, the Churches attempt to 
public opinion on vital issues they soon discover that 
if they are to do so effectively they must act far more 
unitedly than has hitherto been the case. The realiza- 
tion of this fact has led to the second notable trend in 
American religious life, namely, the progress of co-opera- 
tion among the Churches. Few things are more note- 
worthy in the history of American Christianity during 
the last two decades. The rise of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, of which I have 
the honour to be President, is the most conspicuous 
illustration of this co-operation. The Council is a 
Federation of twenty-eight evangelical bodies, com- 
prising a communicant membership of something more 
than twenty millions. It is in no sense a voluntary 
association but an officially delegated organization, the 
governing bodies of which are named directly by the 
which the Council regards 
lis growing influence 


mould 


constituent Churches of 


itself as the servant and agent. 
and the increasing recognition of its usefulness mean 
that the American Churches are definitely committed 
to a policy of the closest possible co-operation. 


Whether 


this will, in time, lead to a united Church, such as hag 
already been formed in Canada, one can hardly predict 
¢ , 


but there can be no doubt that the present inter. 
denominational activities are bringing about a new 


spirit of unity and a greater consciousness of the moral 
and religious power which a united Church can exercise, 

Through this co-operative agency the Churches are 
not only co-ordinating their normal activities jn 
evangelism and religious education, but are also entering 
pioneer fields in which no single Church can hope te 
accomplish much alone. One of the unique results of 
the Council’s work has been the bringing about closer 
relations with the Labour movement and ministering 
to good-will and co-operation in American industry, 
Labour Sunday is widely observed annually in September, 
Conferences which include representatives of Labour, of 
employers and of the Churches are held in numerous 
communities. A so-called “* Social Creed of the Churches” 
has attempted to define and clarify some of the more 
fundamental social standards which the Churches seek 
to maintain, Through the Council the problem of race, 
which is one of the most acute issues in America to-day, 
is being faced in a constructive way. Representatives 
of the white and of the negro people are frequently 
brought together in communities throughout the country 
for the purpose of developing inter-racial co-operation, 
A special Committee on Goodwill between Christians 
and Jews is now fostering a more sympathetic apprecia- 


tion between these two groups. Not long ago, in the 
City of Indianapolis, I addressed a meeting at. nded 


by nine thousand persons, the one purpose of which 
was to emphasize the spirit of good-will and under- 
standing between Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and 
Roman Catholies. 

The rising tide of interest on the part of the American 
Churches in behalf of world peace is perhaps the most 
notable evidence of the way in which our Protestant 
forces are moving unitedly forward to face new responsi- 
bilities. It is the judgment of close observers of the 
political situation that no single factor has counted for 
more in the final decision of the United States Govern- 
ment to enter the World Court than the persistent and 
united activity of the Churches in behalf of this step. 
There is a leavening consciousness abroad that Pro- 
testantism has in the past too easily surrendered to the 
State concerning major questions which, while super- 
ficially political, are really moral questions. The divided 
state of Protestantism has been especially responsible 
for its having so nearly abdicated this strategic field. 
The knitting up of its isolated forces into something 
like a unified whole will mean much in regaining a moral 
autonomy for the Churches in all ranges of human 
activity. 

The third tendency in America to-day is a return 
to weightier emphasis on the inner life. There 
been altogether too much dependence upon legislation 
for securing human betterment. We have learned now, 
if we never knew before, that it is impossible to get 
golden conduct out of leaden American 
experience with Prohibition reinforces this conclusion. 
It is the judgment of the overwhelming majority of 
thoughtful people in our Churches—a judgment in which 
I wholeheartedly concur—that Prohibition has already 
achieved great good in this country and that we should 
never go back upon this policy. At the time, 
nothing is clearer than that the real success of this great 
social undertaking will be determined by the extent to 
which we are able to educate the individual conscience 
and train the individual in self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
and self-control, One of the great merchant princes of 


has 


motives. 


same 
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America, known throughout the nation for his interest 
jn progressive social and international movements, 
declared recently, in a letter to the Federal Council of 
the Churches, that he had finally come to the conclusion 
that nothing was so much needed as a revival of religion, 


IF ALL THE WORLD WERE LIGHT 
PPVHE day is not far distant—so we are always hearing 
and reading—when we shall all have all the electric 
light we want for next to nothing. What happiness 
for those to whom darkness is abhorrent and economy 
Such limitless light is the stuff that 
dreams are made of. Not unreasonable dreams either 
for those who, while scientific talk about the harnessing 
of the tides may be mere words to them, can see what 
has already been done in Switzerland and America. 
Electricity for the asking! we say enviously to ourselves 
as we settle down in our railway carriage corner on an 
autumn evening, knowing that when the train stops 
a dark walk or drive separates us from a home where 
every light must be turned off when not in use and 
anything like a general illumination regarded as extrava- 


is a hair shirt! 


gant. 

We may live to see a countryside at night blazing with 
lines of light making a network all over it ; all the principal 
roads, even some of the lanes will be illuminated, and 
every solitary cottage in a bypath will shine like an 
electric lantern. Many a poor woman who takes a 
pride in her home will coax her husband till he rigs up 
the evergreens in her back garden as perpetual Christmas 
trees. All inhabited outdoors will be light; even the 
empty places of the world may be disturbed by isolated 
patches of brilliance; tracks of light may streak the 
thick darkness of the Sahara. 

The uninformed fancy of the ordinary man is, however, 
an incoherent thing and has no sense of proportion. 
The little of the which revolves the 
social life which for us is the world looms largest in our 
eyes. How will that be affected by the change which 
will mark the beginning of the Light Ages? The effect 
upon scene and custom immediately around us is what 
we instinctively want to know. The parks and squares 
f the big towns will, of course, be lit up. Imagine the 
view from the houses looking south at the west-end of 


corner world in 


i 
~ 


Piccadilly—with the outlines of the great buildings, 
Lambeth and the Tower of Westminster Cathedral 


and all the many church spires outlined in light. A 
great deal of festivity will take place out of doors and 
some law may have to be passed to prevent children 
of school age from entering any open space in London 
after nine o’clock at night. Sleep no longer protected 
by darkness must be made possible by law. But Iet 
us consider the countryside, for that is fast becoming 
“home” to the brain worker. A large village with 
some five hundred little houses at its heart and perhaps 
fifty villas large and small on its outskirts, where live 
the people who dine with one another—that village 
wili be simply ablaze. Any Council vote will be cast 
for more and more light. The children will play even 
in winter till they fall asleep in the bright cold air. Walks 
in the woods will be illuminated and the motor-buses 
Which join village to village will be working most of the 
night. In seaside places, large and small, the shore 
will be bright like a cloudless day, a phosphorescent land 
shining upon a dark sea. Truly it will be easy to realize 
that the earth is a star and the 
at great length the possibility 
causing remark in other planets. 

The many will, we think, rejoice very much in the 


newspapers will discuss 
of the new. brightness 


new brightness. They have not had light enough 
hitherto. They have rushed to the towns like moths 
to a candle at the very moment when the few were 
rushing away from them. Perhaps the most real differ- 
ence between the classes and the masses is a difference 
of taste, and this we think will be greatly accentuated 
by such a change as we are considering. Country- 
house company and the villa residents and fancy- 
farm dwellers who copy them, all the people who seek 
distinction and a semblance of solitude, all the literary 
and professional people whose heads ache with work, 
will set a new value upon dimness. They will, of course, 
enjoy the vast convenience of the new light, but they will 
make a pretence of dislike to it, and many of them will, 
in real truth, long for the shade. Their living-rooms 
will be lit by candles only. They will wear dim colours 
and grope about in the evenings as they think Miss 
Austen’s people must have done. “It was so delightful 
down there,” their London visitors will say. “ Such 
a real rest! One could imagine oneself altogether in 
the past, only one little lamp in the drawing-room and 
all the outside lights are shaded, we all talked so well 
and Mrs. So-and-so looked as she used to look fifteer 
years ago!” Of course one would not like it always. 
Indeed my hostess confessed she only turns the light 
off for visitors. It is only in her husband’s study that 
there actually is none.” We may naturally look to 
see great changes in dress. Jewels, of course, will not 
be seen among those who achieve distinction. Glass 
charged with electricity will far outshine the finest 
diamonds, and as every factory girl and office girl 
and village maiden will be covered with them, points 
of light will lose their value as ornaments. The portraits 
of the period will aim at gloom and gleam; the gleam 
will be the light from a coal fire or sunshine seen 
through a green blind. Powder and paint, we should 
think, would go, but veils might very well become fashion: 
able for outdoor evening dress where the light might be 
too brilliant. The fashion would have great advantages. 
For young people every outdoor festivity would become 
‘**a mask,” a pretended disguise making a real appeal— 
while for older women the softening effect upon features 
becoming a little marked and hard would be very pleasing. 
Very rich stuffs would be wanted to keep out the cold, 
and diaphanous material confined to the house. 

The passion for dimness among those who have time 
for long thinking would not be without its effect upon 
character or upon literature. The screens of life would 
be rearranged. Perhaps the young woman of to-morrow, 
though necessarily brought up in the limelight, will be 
much more sheltered than her mother was—she may 
have no need to work. When obscurity becomes a rarity 
it may no longer distress the ultra sincere to think that 
much which is said and done by exceptional criminals, 
the bad cases which disgrace human nature and confuse 
the issue between the true and the typical, should be 
“heard in camera.” The censorship of a new public 
opinion secking relief from glare may modify very con- 
siderably the favourite themes of the “ best sellers.” 

No doubt all these new fashions would depend greatly 
upon prosperity. But no one can let his imagination 
run, however idly, upon the possible effects of cheap 
electricity without glancing for a moment at serious 
problems. Perhaps—somehow—the turning to practical 
account of forces already known to science might destroy, 
not the poverty which means necessary simplicity of 
life, but the squalor and misery which are its hitherto 
incurable disease. If by the new light the problem of 
the poverty-stricken were solved, how would the present 
state of affairs appear to those who looked backwards ? 
Men would then regard the present juxtaposition of 
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the very poor and the comfortable without either envy 
or acute pity—these two sentiments come largely 
through the eyes. We do not pity the martyrs—we 
rejoice in their splendid qualities. We do not envy 
the rich men of Rome—we are inclined to feel an even 
undue contempt for them. The almost uncontrollable 
sense of repulsion which squalor gives to some very good 
people would be gone—and the comicality which many 
rather bad ones see in it would be also a thing of the 
past. 

How will poverty appear to those who look back upon 
it? Much, we think, as it did to St. Francis. Many 
men and women will again practise it on purpose—and 
the fine tradition of the very poor will be considered to 
redeem the ‘‘ dark ages ” of the near past. 


THE MAN BEHIND “MORRIS MOTORS” 


N R. W. MORRIS, who has proved that we can “ buy 

British cars and be proud of it,”’ while paying less 
for them than for those of foreign manufacture, is a 
small but very active man, strong and highly strung, with 
well-shaped hands. When I saw him he was wearing a 
slate-coloured suit with a soft collar and looked ten years 
younger than his forty-nine. 

He employs ten thousand men, his industries are worth 
more than any of his competitors’ in Great Britain, his 
motors have ousted half the American ears from our roads, 
and the story of his suecess exerts an incalculable influence 
on those who still believe in work, in spite of all temptation 
to live by other means. I called on him in his very unpre- 
tentious little office in Cowley to hear something of that 
story from his own lips. 

1 hoped to tell of the industrious apprentice, of days 
of toil and nights of dreaming, of frugality, forethought, 
hard-won capital, small beginnings, great risks taken and 
the final triumph of what is actually one of the most 
dramatic industrial successes in our history. But Mr. 
Morris is bored with all that: it is over and done with. 
He skids round conversational corners about his early 
days and steps on the throttle of talk only when he 
sees ahead of him the highway of the future. 

Yet his past is important, and can be told very shortly. 
IIe was born at Worcester in 1877 and educated at 
Cowley, near Oxford. At the age of seventeen he began 
in business for himself at Oxford, manufacturing bicycles 
first and motor bicycles later. Finally in 1912 he evolved 
the Morris car, designing it to avoid the chief mechanical 
faults of the motors of those days, such as the exposed 
universal joint then so prevalent. But hardly was his 
car on the market before war came and his business was 
taken over by the Government for the production of 
munitions, which included Mark VIII minesinkers for the 
North Sea minefield. He was appointed Controller of 
this great undertaking, accepting only a nominal salary, 
and produced 50,000 minesinkers at a very low cost. 

In 1919 he resumed marketing the ‘* Morris ** and sold 
337 cars. From that date the yearly increase in his sales 
speaks for itself as to whether or not he meets a public 


need: in 1920 he sold 1,278 cars: 1921, 2,942; in 1922, 
4,925; in 1923, 15,987; in 1924, 26,401; in 1925, 
49,750. This year the increase will no doubt be in the 


same ascending progression, unless the coal strike con- 
tinues indefinitely. During the general strike, not a score 
of men came out from his works, and no less than 900 
cars were turned out during that week. Mr. Morris does 
not waste time with Jabour agitators or theoreticians, but 
he is always accessible to his own people. 

“When a man talks trade unionism to me, I ask hin 
to think again and talk to me as a man. 
gets a fair deal here. 


Everyone 
I pay high wages and get good 


el 
ce 


work, and I’m a great believer in outdoor sport and 
exercise—for other people: I get little time myself, 
No, my methods of production aren’t anything like 
Mr. Ford’s. They are my own. The men work in gangs— 
but what do you know about it ?” I changed the subject 
to “ What is wrong with industry ? ” 

“ That’s easy—there are too many Cooks!” 

At these words Mr. Morris stroked back the thick 
hair which sweeps back from his forehead without a 
parting, and looked tired. He doesn’t care about polities, 
However, he continued, ‘“ We can never be prosperous 
so long as men like A. J. Cook have a following. There's 
no good hoping to make money without working for it, 
Once we get to work again, we should have Protection— 
but that goes against the grain of the Spectator, doesn’t 
it? And I believe in hard work for employers. We 
have too many ‘half time’ directors in industry, 
Personally, I begin work at eight and don’t leave until 
half-past seven, and until two years ago I had never 
taken more than a fortnight’s holiday in any year. But 
then, I don’t care for holidays, you see.” 

I saw. One could not help noticing how completely 
immersed in business he was. There was no sign of 
outside interests visible in his surroundings; the pictures 
on the wall related to motors ; 
the floor; the few books on his desk were trade reference 
works. ‘* A manufacturer’s office should be under his 
hat,” Mr. Ford has said recently, and I dare say Mr, 
Morris agrees with him. He has no library, no over- 
stuffed arm-chairs, or pile carpets. 


a model motor stood on 


Morris motors came 
from the brains of one man and to a large extent they are 
still there. That is not to say that he has not capable 
organizers and directors with initiative. On the contrary, 
he is too much an individualist himself not to demand 
individuality from others. But the real assets of this 
great organization— perhaps of all organizations that are 
growing and flourishing—are not in the trappings or 
prestige, but in personality. 

The growth of this company should be a sign-post on 
the road to prosperity. What one man has done others 
can do. How well we can imagine the wiseacres saying, 
“You can never build a cheap car without capital, 
The great manufacturers will undercut you. That sort 
of thing can’t be done nowadays.” But it can be done, 
has been done just now, and must be done again if 
England is to live. 

A business such as this, striding forward with million- 
league boots, must make a terrible demand on vitality, 
and it is interesting to find that Mr. Morris is keenly 
aware of how nervous energy passes from one mind to 
another. ‘“‘Some men leave me limp after talking to 
them half an hour,” he confessed. “* They are good men, 
some of them, but that type doesn’t make a leader.” 

Talking of psychology led me to ask whether he guided 
his business by intuition or by reason. Lord Shaughnessy, 
the great chief of the Canadian Pacific Railway, once told 
a friend that there was no time to think of details in modern 
business: one had to decide by instinct. At first Mr. 
Morris disagreed, but he said much the same _ thing 
himself in other words. 

“ Intuition is all very well, but the first thing in busi- 
ness is economy. Nothing will succeed without that, and 
you would be surprised at the amount of money some 
people waste. Next comes foresight. Of course one 
must take risks and make mistakes: no one succeeds 
without. But foresight is absolutely vital. I can’t tell 
why I have turned down some plans and gone ahead 
with others, but it is so. It just happens.” 

He has built Morris 
Motors out of his personal economy and energy first ; but 


To me the reason seemed plain. 
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the great success of his enterprise has been due to an 
intuition that is feminine in quickness and virile in 
execution. He is far from being hard and cynical, as I had 
heard him to be ; on the contrary, a more sensitive man to 
ideas I have never met. Ideas flash into the crystal of his 
mind, he glances at and accepts only what serves his 
the rest leave no more mark on him than do 


purpose : 
He rarely reads, and does not 


visions seen in a mirror. 
often take advice. 

But he is always thinking— indeed he can hardly stop 
at night —and watching. A thing once seen remains vivid 
to him always, and no doubt the converse is also true and 
a thing he imagines becomes quickly turned to reality. 
That perhaps is the secret of his success: a resilient, 
self-reliant mind that looks on the world with few fetters 
and illusions, but great power of imagination. And the 
outer man is a reflection of the inner: he was bounding 
upstairs three steps at a time when I first saw him, and 
that is the way he goes through life. 

F. Yrears-Brown, 


A SPECIMEN DAY 
A DAY IN H.M.S. ASCENSION ISLAND. 


_o was the “faney ” title of a voleanic island in 
- Mid-south Atlantic, administered since Napoleon’s 
imprisonment at St. Helena by the British Admiralty 
much on the lines of a naval It has recently 
been dissociated from the Admiralty and handed over to 
the Eastern Telegraph Co. It lies 600 miles north of 
St. Helena, and is in extent about eight miles by six. 

Mail O! Mail O! So it was cried out in the lonely 
settlement once a month only when the mail steamer 
from the Cape arrived bringing news and perhaps a 
passenger or two from the outer world; besides some 
goods and casks of double XX _ Bass’s beer, brewed 
specially bitter for the Tropics. 

We-—self, wife, three-year-old son and Ascension-born 
baby—are waking up to the cry at 6 a.m. when the 
sunrise always comes (the sunset always at 6 p.m.) 
at 5 degrees south of the Equator. The usual day 
(in the shade) and night temperature ranges from 84 
to 87 degrees throughout the year, but it is tempered 
by the never-ceasing career of the trade wind through 


vessel 


our veranda bungalow. 

The sough of the perpetual wind is mingled with the 
boom of huge sea rollers reverberating on the rocky 
shores and shaking their very foundations. Here and 
there on the arid lava fields small pyramids of dust 
called “ devils” go dancing and whirling upwards in 
circles towards the blue sky. 

We look out on a scene so well described by the usually 
unimaginative Charles Darwin in his Voyage of the 
* Beagle’ when he of Ascension: “I took my 
stand on a somewhat elevated part of the lava field 
in the N.E. of the island and there I saw the land not 
lying before me smiling in beauty, but staring in all 


Says 


its naked hideousness.” 

Hideous, naked, paralysing, sunbaked, with conical 
craters and hillocks of reddish and yellowish and brownish 
and blackest scoriae piled one above the other in a 
monstrous melancholy! Thus the land appears to us, 
We think of the American Naval Expedition coming 
here shortly after Darwin and “ cutely ” summing up 
the scenery as “* looking like Hell with the fire put out.” 

So we begin our day in this naval ship land. The 
captain is Governor. There are the following officers 
(some married) on the staff: One lieutenant R.N., one 
lieutenant R.M.A., one lieutenant R.M.L.L, two surgeons 


R.N., two paymasters and one chaplain’ R.N., five 


warrant officers and three or four bluejackets for the 
captain. 

There are barracks for two hundred Marines who are 
* tradesmen,” builders, &c., and huts on the beach for 
twenty Kroo boys, active negroes from the coast of 
West Africa who are indeed boatmen, 
These form the entire population of our ship-land, with 
the exception of an English ‘farm-bailiff on the Green 
Mountain Island: no other inhabitants are allowed here. 
The whole island is composed of various lavas, prehistoric, 
blown out by voleanic forces with cavities and eminences 
of different sizes, just as a sponge is structured. 

Providentially rain falls on the Green Mountain (2,900 
feet high) and clothes the lava for about two thousand 
feet from the top with greenery. Here lovely walks wind 
round the heights, whence you may gaze in wonder on the 
hideous rainless lava piles below, sloping down to the 
sparkling ocean. How glorious is the heavenly air up 
here! How cool and clean after the dusty dried-up lava 
pandemonium below Where in the world can there be 


amphibious 


a more perfect climate ? 

So when we looked out from our home on the lava 
waste below that morning a great longing came to us for 
a spell up the mountain amid ferns and flowers and 
banana trees. 

A “ requisition ” to the Captain produced an “ 
for a mule luggage cart to Garden Cottage for a carriage 
for the family and a riding horse for the Padre. 

A six miles climb up the “ ramps” brought us to our 
haven. Hard by it was the entrance to a tunnel bored by 
naval officers in 1840, piercing the mountain to extend 


order “'s 


the pass. 

Above its archway appeared the legend ‘ Sie itur ad 
astra’ cut into the lava rock. Here at length at Garden 
Cottage was clean and welcome refreshment for man and 
beast after the many dusty mawkish meals below. 

This volcanic wilderness with its Green Mount 
provide a very decent menu from its natural resources 
Turtle soup may be 


cal 


alone, a remarkable one in fact. 
had daily, of which one never tires, for the finest turtles 
in the world frequent the lava shores of Ascension. 
Then may come roasted land crab, or the cavalli fish, or 
oysters ; a piece of the small mountain lamb or a fran- 
colin partridge or pheasant; a guava or a blackberry 
tart ; new potatoes and peas from the mountain garden ; 
oranges and And so to bed on the Green 
Mountain under the mosquito nets and beneath the sign 


bananas. 


of the bright Southern Cross. 


A. C. H. Rice. 


SPECTABILIA 


Durinc the past year charges have been made against 
Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Liberal leader, that he 
is in favour of the separation of the Dominion from the 
British Empire; other critics have stated that he has 
leanings towards annexation by the United States. In 
a speech at Victoria, B.C., Mr. King explained his position 
towards the Empire in no uncertain terms : 

I stand for the British Constitution through and through IT am 


not in favour of annexation I never have been and never will be 


I make this statement because there has been a deliberate attempt 
to mislead the people of this country ! believe this nentyy can 
have no greater destiny than as one of the free self-governing nations f 
the British Empire 

Could anyone who cares for the Empire say more? Let 
us commend this speech to the attention of the financial 
editor of the Boston Post, U.S.A. 

* * * 7 


On several occasions I have referred to the importance 
of training would-be emigrants in this gountry for some 
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months before their departure. I mentioned in particu- 
lar the two excellent training centres established by the 
Ministry of Labour. Such an authority as Sir George 
McLaren Brown, the European Manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who recently visited one of these training 
farms, in company with Mr. E. W. Beatty, the President 
of the C.P.R., expressed his surprise at the excellent 
results attained. Here, after a few months’ training, 
underfed, despondent and unhappy youths are turned 
into bright, self-reliant, self-respecting and capable 
young men, with a preliminary knowledge of agriculture. 
Fifty-six of these young men have recently sailed for 
“anada, where they will undoubtedly succeed. 
. * * * 


But so far the authorities have only been “ playing’ 
at the problem. What we require is a group of training 
centres which could turn out between twenty to thirty 
thousand “ trainees * each year. All that is needed is a 
little imagination. Provided the problem is approached 
in the right way there is nothing to prevent us from taking 
the raw material from our big cities and, after the requisite 
period of training, sending it out to the Dominions practi- 
cally assured of success. What is the alternative ? 
Eking out a miserable existence in some overcrowded 
trade in one of our big cities, with the prospect of coming 
when times are bad. 

% * 


on to the “ dole” 
* *k 

“Peter Pan” and “ Rima” are not the only figures of 
modern fiction that have had their effigies publicly set 
up. Bronze statues of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, those immortal creations of Mark Twain, have been 
unveiled at Hannibal, Missouri. And why not? To 
many of us the friends we have made in fiction are every 
bit as real as some of the celebrated people, who in 
stone or bronze, adorn—more or less—our cities. 

* * * * 

The lack of open spaces for our City-bred children to 
play in has formed the theme of many articles in the 
Spectator in the past, and the subject is one which is 
much before the public just now. In a recent leading 
article, entitled ““ Nowhere to Play,” the Times pointed out 
that there is still only one playing field for every 29,533 
children in this country, and that less than ten per cent. 
of our clementary school-children (to say nothing of those 
who have left school) “ ever get a chance of playing a 
game of cricket or any other game which cannot be played 
in the ordinary paved or asphalted school yard.” Can 
nothing be done to get some of the Bloomsbury squares, 
such as Russell Square, Mecklenburgh Square, Tavistock 
Square and others, thrown open to the general public, as 
has been done in Red Lion Square and Lincoln's Inn 
Fields ? 

x * * * 

How miany readers of the Spectator, I wonder, are 
acquainted with the white garden in one of London's 
pleasantest public places, the Rookery, Streatham ? 
Those who do not know it should visit the Rookery ; 
thev will not be disappointed. The thought that it was 
here that Dr. Johnson spent so much of his time with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will bring enchantment to all good 
Johnsonians. The white garden adjoins the old English 
garden at the bottom of the hill, down the broad stone 
steps of which the children delight to run. The idea of a 
white garden is attractive in theory, but in reality it 
makes for a certain monotony, and one turns to the 
masses of larkspurs, lupins and snapdragons adjoining 
with relief. 

* * * - 


For many years motor-cars have been bought on the 


instalment plan in America, but the principle has now 


been applied to a great many things besides motor-cars— 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, gramophones, pianos, 
furniture, jewellery, radio sets, adding machines, books, 
clothing, electrical appliances, farm implements, furs, 
heating systems, kitchen cabinets, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, typewriters, and so on. It is stated that 
13 per cent. of all the goods sold in retail shops are now 
bought on the instalment plan, and there are 1,500 dis- 
count companies, so the Literary Digest tells us, solely 
engaged in financing this trade. The President of the 
General Motors Corporation tells us that the proportion 
of bad debts is practically negligible ; it was last year only 
one hundredth of one per cent. Whether it is a good 
thing for a nation to buy so many of its requirements 
on credit is doubtful. On the other hand—from the 
psychological and not from the financial point of view— 
it is said that one result of the instalment plan has been 
to make people work harder. It is difficult indeed to 
eseape the conclusion that the payments are being met 
largely through the increased earning ability of the 
purchaser. The fixed obligation to pay every month 
is not only a reminder, but an incentive. 
* * . * 

A friend at McGill University, Montreal, has sent me a 
supply of booklets giving information about that great 
educational institution, which I shall be pleased to pass 
on to inquirers. A new department of industrial and 
cellulose chemistry is being opened at MeGill. In the 
same building space is to be set aside for a technical 
organization which has been established by the Pulp and 
Paper Association in co-operation with the Dominion 
Government. Here will be the various 
practical questions facing those engaged in the pulp- 
McGill has always had a large number 
students 


examined 


making industry. 
of undergraduates and 
Great Britain. Why don’t some of our ambitious but 
poor young men go to MeGill University ? 
would brace them for the struggle of life in a way that a 
stay-at-home edueation can hardly do. 

, * * * * 

Why is it that we in the Old Country know so little 
about the Maritime Provinces of Canada, which, apart 
are geographically the nearest 


post-graduate from 


Canada 


from Newfoundland, 
section of any Dominion to us ?) The maritime Provinces 
of Eastern Canada are a thousand miles nearer to us than 
Montreal and Toronto, and yet for some reason or other 
the British people who go to Canada usually go to Ontario 
or the Far West. An Englishwoman, calling herself one 
of “the new poor,” came to see me recently. She has 
taken up apple-growing in King’s County, Nova Scotia, 
and after a residence of two years is enthusiastic about 
Nova Scotia as a place of settlement for those who have 
small incomes but wish to augment them. From persona] 
observation I can say there are few pleasanter parts of 
the British Empire than Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
where a free life can be enjoyed with good sport, and where 
taxes are low. I shall be pleased to put my readers in 
touch with residents in either of these Provinces. 
TANTUM. 
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Before going on their holidays readers are advised to place 
an order for the Specraror. The journal will be forwarded 
to any address at the following rates :— 


One Month ia ee oo Be. Od. 
Two Months ok on ce “ae 
Three Months .. inte o« | “ Ct 


The Publisher, the Specrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
wl. 2. 
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THE THEATRE 


THE HERO AS CONVICT 
[ Escare.” By Joun Gatswortiy., AMBASSADORS 
THEATRE. | 
It is difficult to give an account of Mr. Galsworthy’s new 
play without a preface in praise of Mr. Nicholas Hannen. 

So true in feeling, so wisely reticent in expression, is his 
beautiful performance of Matt Denant, that he lifts the 
well-told “* thriller out of its atmosphere of melodrama 
into that of tragedy ; weaving its episodes together ; keeping 
always a middle way, between the pathos that he might 
have over-emphasized, and the other temptation of insistence 
upon a * comic relief ~ that offers itself in one or two incidents 
of the convict’s vain windings over Dartmoor. 

For (one conecives) it would be possible to give a too 
gallant Du Maurier tone to this adventure of a man who 
fell into the grasp of the law mainly because * his luck was 
out.” That would be to play for sympathy openly; and 
Denant, in Mr. Hannen’s interpretation, asks for nothing, 
but accepts what the wild enemy country gives him, as 
though. like the cup of tea in the cottage of two Devonshire 
ladies, it were a thing he doesn’t expect or deserve. And 
when he takes something —for example, the serap of food 
and the Ford car from a party of hard-faced tourists—-you 
feel that he is right, too, in abstaining from any film-like 
side-glances, from any insistence upon the guilty sense of 
the outlaw. Mr. Hannen neither pleads nor threatens ; 
and only very gradually does he take on the haunted aspect 
of # man set alone in a world of pursuers. Slowly, by what 
you divine behind the assumed control in his face, as the 
sweat pours down if, as the eyes grow less hopeful and the 
intolerably imposed habit of search for refuge induces weariness 
and nervous slips, you see him relinquishing the game. The 
moment will come when somehow it will not seem worth 
while when prison again, under harder conditions of 
monotony, will scem better than this twisting and turning 
before the pack in chase. It comes suddenly, absurdly, 
when the convict cannot allow the nice parson to tell a lie 
‘for his sake. But you have felt if coming, as you watch 
Mr. Hannen, long before. Truly, an admirable performance ! 
And to praise it is, after all, to praise the play as well. 

Why will not people get out of Mr. Galsworthy what, 
with lapses into epigrammatie preachiness, as in Windows 
and perhaps The Pigeon, he is nearly always able to give 
a dramatic tale swiftly narrated, in little incidents selected 
for the illustration of social types and conventions? Why 
must we always be scenting a moral purpose, as the Dartmoor 
constables beset Denant ? Here, as so often before, what 
Mr. Galsworthy does so well—he did it in The Silver Bow, 
in The Skin Game, and in Loyalties —is to give us a panorama 
of dexterously touched episodes, balanced so as to convey 
the impression of an impartiality that doesn’t, of course, 
exist in art-—in any selection, by one creative mind, out of 
the mass of possibilities. The thing has to be arranged, 
the lights thrown here, and not there, after careful deliberation. 
All that Mr. Galsworthy does, at his best, is to conceal from 
us the hand of the mechanician. But his supposed 
impartiality has had a curious effeet—-paradoxically it has 
made people imagine him always to have an axe to grind, 
and a sermon up his sleeve. They take him for the convinced 
Judge who begins his summing-up by an announcement 
that he intends to remove every atom of prejudice from his 
mind, But obviously there is no sermon here, in spite of 
the respectable protest of a first-nighter. There is no 
* apology for murder.” 

Mr. Galsworthy would not be so clumsy as all that !-- 
to present us with a captivating criminal, whose sin was 
mercly an accident not nearly so careless as those of a few 
dozen fiereely-driving motorists on the roads every week- 
end! This convict is an exception. Imagine how the 
episodes of his escape would show, were he presented as a 
muscular brute, enclosed from society because he had smashed 
in the head of a forlorn wife and a few “unwanted” children, 
Had Mr. Galsworthy intended a sermon upon the general 
undesirability of the bunting and punishing instinct, he 
would have read Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s treatise on the history 


of our prison system, and would then have ‘ impartially ” 
illustrated it by reference to the repulsive sort of malefactor. 
All he has done, as it is, is to avail himself of a relatively 
innocent hero in order to get the full effect out of our common 
human instinet of fear and of self-identification with any 
hunted creature. He does get the full effect out of it, as, 
in another tone, but by the same rapid method of shifting 
scene, Kugene O'Neill did, in) Mmperor Jones. And you 
must take Kscape merely, as its title hints, for a special 
incident permitting no generalization. 

It is the fashion for critics to resent what is supposed 
to be the cinema-aspect of these brief scenes, made familiar, 
as I have once or twice shown, by several contemporary 
dramatists. Their defect is that they leave little space for 
the development of subordinate character. But, as in the 
rapidly-passing procession of an Klizabethan chronicle play, 
they have the advantage of giving, in brief, a picture of 
erowded incident and of many sensations lived through in 
a couple of hours. What is important is that the intervals 
hetween the scenes should be reduced to the very bricfest 
manageable darkness ; and, I may add, that there should 
be no punctuating and distracting applause. This last aim 
the producer cannot attain. Irrelevant din is the fault of 
our fidgety audiences who spoil their own pleasure by their 
own silliness. 

In spite of their episodic nature, the minor parts are excel- 
Jently developed all round at the Ambassadors; and one 
remembers the silhouettes of an enchanting pyjama-clad 
young person (Miss Mollie Kerr), who shelters che convict 
for a night; of Mr. Paul Gill's blunt farmer, keen for the 
uprooting of the fox ; of Mr. Leon M. Lion’s sceptical magis- 
irate, who knows the convict, but will not betray him; and 
of Mr, Austin Trevor's parson, in the culminating scene. 
But it is Mr. Hannen’s opportunity. Ue dominates all the 


rest. 
R. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 


[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,-An immense sensation was created by the discovery 
in June of the plot to assassinate Moustafa Pasha Kemal, and 
overthrow the present régime. Wholesale arrests were made 
all over the country, and numbers of prominent public 
characters and deputies were despatched in batches to Smyrna, 
where the coup was planned to take place. The conspiracy 
was denounced on June 16th, and on July 14th, thirteen of 
those found guilty in the first degree were hanged in the 
Smyrna streets. Justice in the new Republic marches with 
no lame foot. The trial was held before the Tribunal of 
Independence, a species of drumhead court-martial, con- 
sisting of a president and two members to whom the Grand 
National Assembly has delegated the unlimited powers 
vested in it to prosecute and judge criminals. The Tribunal 





having no impedimenta travels from place to place, and its 
sentences are almost invariably carried out within twenty-four 
hours. Although there was no doubt of the guilt of many of 
the accused, a painful impression was produced by the sudden 
and swift punishment inflicted on so many personalities 
personally known not only in Turkish but in foreign circles. 
Amongst those who suffered the capital penalty was the 
directing spirit of the plot, Choucri Bey. This man was 
formerly Governor of Seres, where he led the organization 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, and for long defied 
the Central Committee of Constantinople. He caused two of 
his adversaries in the capital to be murdered by one of his 
professional bravos, and wrote to Talaat Pasha that he had 
thought necessary to “suppress” them. Later on he was sent 
for to Constantinople, and named Minister of Education. 
During the years after the Armistice he was a member and 
regular habitus of the English-managed Club. He was an 
unpleasant and dour individual, and it has been said that he 
was never seen to smile. Another member of the same Club, 
who has been condemned by default was Black Kemal, a sturdy, 
swarthy gentleman with thick black hair falling over his collar. 
Unlike Choucri, he was affable in manner, and whilst he was 
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principal Food Commissary was not unpopular amongst the 
foreigners. Another who was hanged side by side with Choucri 
was his trusted lieutenant in crime, Sari Edib. He was 
furmerly a great friend of the Ghazi, and passed out of the 
Military Staff College in the same year and class. A number 
of distinguished generals who were at first arrested have all 
been acquitted, whilst a group of political personages belong- 
ing to the old C.U.P. have been sent to Angora for trial. 
They are not accused so much of complicity in the plot of 
assassination as of generally opposing and decrying the present 
régime, which is a serious crime, according to the Turkish 
code. It is appalling to think what might have happened had 
the Ghazi been killed; but fortunately it is unnecessary now 
to dwell on that. 

The summer season is rather a dull one, and comparatively 
few of the society leaders have gone up the Bosphorus where 
there is nothing to attract them. Therapia and Buyukdereh, 
which used to rival any European resort in the variety and 
brilliancy of the functions arranged by the Embassies, the 
officers of the gunboats, and the wealthy Greeks, are practically 
dead. A spurious sort of gaiety is kept up at Prinkipo, where 
Turks and such foreigners as have any money left do a 
good deal of mild gambling, but prices are prohibitive. 

No better pleasure can perhaps be enjoyed by the quict- 
minded resident or tourist than an evening walk in Stamboul. 
As soon as the two or three noisy main arteries, hideous with 
screeching automobiles and clanging trams, are quitted, one 
is in another world —the world of the Arabian Nights, or of 
Pierre Loti. Behind the walls are shady gardens where the 
nightingales sing in peace, and in the narrow shady streets 
closely-veiled figures of Turkish Khanums still steal mys- 
teriously to and fro about their goings. The Bezestan is a 
haven of rest where the wanderer can always drink tea, or 
Meccan coffee, and the air is perfumed with frankincense, 
myrrh and attar of roses and jasmine, great clusters of which 
festoon many a garden entrance. To the credit of the Govern- 
ment it must be said that no foreigner, man or woman, is ever 
molested now by ribald jests or pelted with missiles by unruly 
children. A new museum for “ Antiquities of the Orient ” 
has just been opened, too, which, besides the ancient sarco- 
phagi and other fine relics from the old museum, contains 
a new collection of Chaldean and Assyrian sculptures that will 
yladden the hearts of antiquarian students. ‘The catalogue is 
not yet complete, but when it is finished this museum ought 
to be one of the sights best worth seeing in Stamboul. 

There is also some prospect of establishing a ‘ resort * at 
Broussa, which is one of the most beautiful sites in Turkey, 
under the heights of Olympus. Besides its lovely forests and 
glades, Broussa possesses thermal springs of extraordinary 
efficacy, ferruginous, sulphurous and_ radio-active. For 
the treatment of rheumatic complaints it is doubtful if Europe 
has any equally potent waters. A company is being formed 
to which the Government is contributing capital, to erect a 
modern thermal AKurort, and build an up-to-date hotel. If 
the scheme is successful, as it should be, Broussa might soon 
rank with any French or German watering-places. 

An enterprising Turkish newspaper organized a Lawn 
Tennis Tournament, which was a huge success, showing that 
the people are taking to out-of-door games, and are not 
exclusively devoted to the Cinema and public Dancing Saloon, 
About half the hundred and odd entries were British, headed 
by our Consul-General, and Mrs. Waugh, but the rest were 
about equally divided amongst Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
and European foreigners, who met and enjoyed immensely 
the fraternity of sport. 

After going to Angora to exchange ratifications of the Turco- 
Iraq Treaty over Mosul, our Ambassador is leaving at the 
end of the month. He will be universally regretted, and 
notably by the British. His handling of the negotiations 
with the Turks was masterly. When he leaves, the Embassy 
will be run by the Chargé d°Affaires, until Sir George Clerk 
comes from Prague to take over in the auttumn.—I am Sir, &e., 

Your CONSTANTINOPLE CORRESPONDENT. 

Constantinople, July 14th. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OUR EXPORT TRADE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The article in your Financial Supplement of July 24th 
under the above title comes at a time when the export trade 
must be seriously tackled. The country can only regain 
its commercial supremacy through its export trade, which is 
the only trade bringing wealth into the country. The Home 
trade, however flourishing it may seem by high prices, is but 
a shuffling of the pieces from one pocket to another, and 
always from the pockets of the consumers. Therefore, 
whatever financial redemption the country can hope to obtain 
must be through her export trade, and it behoves any Govern- 
ment in power to foster every means of achieving this end, 

The potent question now is whether the present Governs 
ment by its protective policy is not sacrificing the country’s 
weal in the interests of financial groups, as is the case every- 
where under Protection. Your article speaks of the efforts 
Germany is making to improve her export trade, recognizing 
that this is her only hope of salvation, and suggests that high 
tariff walls are being erected to aid that expansion. From 
a very long experience of the import and export trade to all 
parts of the world, I can say without hesitation that tariff 
walls have never yet aided export trade of any country. On 
the contrary, import tariffs have always been a hindrance to 
the competition of export manufactured goods, because it is 
not the manufacturers that have been protected by tariffs —- 
they and the consumers are the victims—but the suppliers of 
the raw material. 

The writer of the article singles out the German steel trade 
as an example of his contention. Manufacturers of metal 
goods in Germany curse the tariffs—and I am speaking from 
practical experience —because they are bound to raise their 
prices and lessen their trade in manufactured goods in order 
to pay the high prices demanded by the protected supplicrs 
of raw material. At the same time, Germany sells to the 
English manufacturers of made up goods raw material at a 
very much lower price, which enables us to cut them out in 
their own foreign markets with manufactured goods made from 
the material they have supplied us with. In other words, the 
material, say, comes into this country at £8 10s. Od. per ton, 
and goes out of the country in the shape of manufactured 
goods, at £30, £40 and £50 per ton. That is how our immense 
export trade in manufactured goods, equal to any three 
countries put together, was built up pre-War. 

If our manufacturers are handicapped in their imports of 
raw material, as our Government seems bent upon doing, you 
may make some companies wealthy through the pockets of the 
community, but you destroy our export trade, which is our 
only source of wealth. Take the two glaring trial trips of 
protective tariffs—the dyestuffs and artificial silk. The 
former went up like a rocket and came down a stick, and the 
latter is a Stock Exchange investment ; but ask the great 
Yorkshire and Lancashire textile manufacturers where their 
export trade in goods from these two sources has gone to, and 
ask the public if they are satisfied with the shoddy fabrics 
they buy at exorbitant prices. We all know that a really 
good genuine material is hardly obtainable, and this only at a 
war price. 

These are the conditions of every tariff-ridden country.— 
I am, Sir, &e., James H, WEAGER, 

Leadenhall Buildings, 1 Leadenhall Street, 

London, E.C. 3. 


WHO WROTE THE FOURTH GOSPEL ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,— With regard to the theory of the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel which appeared in your columns above my 
name, may I endeavour to reply to the very courteous Ictters 
of Mr. C. Poyntz Sanderson, Mr. F. Prentiss Read, and Mr. 
W. H. Colgan ? 

I have always recognized that John xii, 10 is the chief difficulty 
in the actual record. Considerations of space forbade my 
dealing with it, as with some other details. My answer would 
be: There were, notoriously, partics in the Sanhedrim. 
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Nicodemus (John vii, 50) and Joseph of Arimathea repre- 
senting a section favourable to Christ, Pharisees being opposed 
to Sadducees-—and so bitterly that St. Paul afterwards took 
advantage of the fact in open council--while, even among 
the enemies of Christ, the tone of Caiaphas (John xi. 49) shows 
Lazarus would therefore not be 
in so much danger as might be supposed. Presumably (John 
ix. 52) all Christ's disciples were already excommunicate. 
Whoever the beloved disciple were, therefore, he would run 
But he was pro- 
His presence at 


that there was no love lost. 


a risk in eniering the High Priest's house. 
tected by his acquaintance with Caiaphas. 
the Cross would be accounted for by this fact also, and there 
is no evidence that he was confined to his house. It is to be 
remembered that he would only learn of the plot against his 
life afterwards, probably through Nicodemus or Joseph. 
Lastly, the alternative is a disciple prominent among the 
witness the Lord’s pleading with the 
would be in equal danger from the 


Twelve, whose lives 
soldiers in Gethsemane 
rulers. 

With Mr. Colgan, T had thought of the emphasis of Caiaphas 
on the necessity of * one man ™ dying for the people as at any 
rate indicating an unwillingness to sacrifice more than one. 
Besides, the Jews hardly had it in their power. The Church 
tradition that Mary of Bethany and St. Mary Magdalene were 
one and the same does not involve an identification with the 
* woman who was a sinner ~ of Luke vii. 

Ll owe my thanks to Mr. Prentiss Read for informing me of 
Professor Genung’s work. My own theory was first advaneed 
in 1906, and has obtained some slight notice from Johannine 
commentators sinee. IT would write at further leneth on some 
I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Ix. Fueminc. 


points of interests, but space forbids. 


DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED” 
|To the Editor of the Srrecraror.]| 

Sin, Whatever may be the value of the theory of Mr, 

Fleming on the above subject, it is certain that it is not a 


“ THE 


new theory. It was discussed very fully by Professor Swete 
of Cambridge, in the Journal of Theological Studies of July, 
1916, and afterwards by writers of repute in the Expository 
Times. It was the opinion of the above-mentioned writer 
that although Lazarus fulfilled some of the conditions yet the 
disciple whom Jesus loved was more probably the rich young 
ruler, who is known to us chiefly as he * who made the great 
refusal.”— 1 am, Sir, &c., 

J. FULLER HicaGs, 


33 Thistlewaite Road, E.5. 


CAN WE THEN BELIEVE? 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Siz,—In answer to the letter signed * A Plain Man” in your 
last issue, may I make clearer the distinction which I drew in 
my review of Can We Then Believe ? and to which he makes 
objection ? Let me give illustrations from sources that will 
arouse less susceptibilities. It is a matter of history that 
Joan of Arc reconquered France from the English, and that 
her inspiration was the belief that St. Michael, St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret had appeared to her and bidden her do so. 
But would * A Plain Man” wish an ordinary history of 
England to state, * St. Michael, St. Catherine and St. Margarct 
appeared to Joan of Arc, and by their command she conquered 
France ? It is to be noted that Joan, who clung to her 
evidence to the last, was the only possible witness to the 
Visions, as-—with reverence be it said—the Virgin must have 
been sole witness for the Virgin Birth. Or take the case of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. Would “A Plain Man” wish 
his history to state ** Thomas was slain in Canterbury Cathedral 
and countless miracles were, through several centuries, wrought 
at his shrine ~*~ ? Would he not prefer, ** It was believed that 
countless miracles, &¢.”’ ? The evidence in this instance is on 
exactly the same level; Dr. Abbott pronounced that the 
evidence for the miracles, so persistent, and productive of that 
great social event, the Canterbury Pilgrimages, equalled the 
evidence for the Gospel miracles. But I think history would 
still prefer to say, “ It was believed,” though of the historical 
effect of the belief there can be no doubt whatever. May I 
emphasize once more that to observe this distinciion in no way 


invalidates Faith, which is a reality, though it works on a 
different plane? Faith, of course, is helped by ordinary 
evidence, —I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Revinwer, 


THE COAL PROBLEM 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir, —Adverting to your article in your issue of July 31st, 
does the following extract ** which it (the Report) cost the 
country £23 million to obtain’? mean that the country is 
poorer by the loss of goods valued at that sum ? Apart from 
the production of coal, that sum has been used to buy food, 
clothing, iron, steel, &c. It operated towards turning the 
tide of unemployment which (adding the increased number 
on Poor Relief) remained about constant during the period 
of the subsidy. The goods resultant on the subsidy negatived 
a rise in prices and would have justified the country in paying 
the subsidy in new paper money at a cost of a few pounds. 
If failing the subsidy there had been a coal stoppage last 


August the country would have been the poorer by so many 
million tons of coal. The confusion arises from the misconcep- 
tion that money is wealth instead of which it is merely a 
claim on wealth, a medium of exchange, and a measure of 
value for which it is absurd to use anything of intrinsic value. 
The country should take over the Bank of England notes, 
make them (as in a panic they always are made) inconvertible, 
thus entering into possession of (is it ?) £200 million gold. 
Reduce U.S.A. cedt by that amount, informing them it lies 
in the Bank vaults to their order.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Hentruorn Srorr. 

[It would have been more strictly accurate if we had said 
that “the taxpayer paid“ to obtain the Coal Report than 
to say that it * cost the country The meaning, 
Ep. Spectator.] 


so much, 


however, was plain. 


“DISCIPLINA GIURIDICA” 
[To the Editor of the Specrsavor.| 

Sir, —In the Spectator of July 10th a correspondent in Italy 
gave a sympathetic account of the new Fascist labour policy. 
Inevitably, however —sinee to flatter the shades of Montes- 
quicu he, like other Englishmen, found no rest in any situation, 
but continually explored every part and felt nothing but pain 

the correspondent hinted of possible disadvantages. In- 
evitably, one of the kindest of Italians felt that even such 
light smears as were thus breathed on the mirror of Fascist 
honour had to be rubbed away, and in the issue of July 24th 
repeated all that was laudatory and suppressed all that was 
Inevitably, too, it is now essential to descend to the 
facts. What is the new syndical legislation in Italy ? 
The facts can be found in the legislation itself. The 
Italian Act of April 3rd, 1926, begins by laying down the con- 
ditions to be fulfilled by associations of employers and of 
workers. Section 1 provides that an association of employers 
or of workers may be recognized if its members employ in the 
first case, or its membership consists of in the second, at least 
ten per cent. of the wage-earners in the industry and district 
As Section 6 limits such recognition 


critical. 


it claims to represent. 
to one association, only a mere ten per cent. of any body of 
workers or of employers may be accepted as the sole body 
legally representative of the whole of the workers or of the em- 
ployers. Section 4 provides that recognition shall be accom- 
panied by publication of the statutes of the organization, indi- 
cating inter alia the conditions of admission to membership, 
one of which shall be good coyduct in national politics. 

Section 7 establishes the responsibility of the president or 
secretary for the acts of the association. It provides that the 
election of these oflicials must be approved by the Government, 
which may ai any time revoke iis approval. Section 8 provides 
that the officials shall be assisted by committees. These 
committees may also at any time be dissolved by the Govern- 
ment, which can entrust the administration cither to the 
president or secretary or to a special commissioner, 

Section 10 provides that collective agreements accepted 
by such associations--associations which in the case of the 
workers need only contain ten per cent. of the workers, which 
may only contain the Fascist workers and which may be 
exclusively directed by a Government official, and which in 
the case of the employers are equally subject to minority 
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control—are to be binding on all employers and on all employees. 
Section 5 provides that such an association can enforce con- 
tributions from all employers or all employees as the case 
may be—i.e., as much as ninety per cent. of their total receipts 
may be taken from non-members. 

On the basis of this “ representation *’ the remaining pro- 
visions of the Act dealing with the settlement of industrial 
disputes and prohibiting strikes and lock-outs are based. 
Perhaps these latter sections are admirable. Perhaps they 
will help to consolidate industrial peace. Such questions it 
is for Italians to decide. But Englishmen are at liberty to 
wonder whether peace cannot be bought at too great a price 
and whether, if so bought, it will endure.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. B. 
RECLAIMED LAND FOR SMALL HOLDINGS 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The cost of small holdings to tax and ratepayers is so 
chormous, and the disturbance to the farming community in 
the course of their formation is so considerable, that the 
question arises whether the Government could not reclaim a 
million acres of moorland, or the Wash, or even the Goodwin 
Sands, instead of ousting good agriculturists from their 
farms. Farmers are compensated, it is true, when they are 
disturbed, but small holders always want—quite natu- 
rally—the best cultivated land and this fact discourages 
enterprise. 

For years I have advocated the purchase of a million acres 
of moorland at, say, £6 an acre or less, and their conversion 
into grazing farms—with the help of basic slag—at a cost of, 
say, £20 an acre for draining, fencing and for erecting houses 
and buildings. Each hoiding should consist of 150 acres, 
since this amount of second-rate grazing land would be 
suflicient for a breeding farm and would give full occupation 
to a man and his wife, while the vaiue of the land thus 
improved and equipped would be £14 an acre. Thus at a cost 
of twelve million pounds you would establish something like 
7,000 fresh families on the land and have added a million 
acres to the agricultural area of the Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C, F. Ryper, 

Scarcroft, near Leeds. 


HOMECROFTING IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—I should be glad if you would kindly allow me to draw 
attention to the propaganda Calcutta University has been 
carrying out for the solution of our social problems by Home- 
crofting, which has been spoken of as being ** without a parallel 
in the history of any learned body.” 

One of the most interesting and practically hopeful things 
jn the study of sociology is the exception that occurs in the 
law of subdivision of advantageous labour just at the very 
point at which it is wanted to make our industrial civilization 
do us good instead of harm. For many important reasons 
a good deal of the working man’s food could be better pro- 
duced in an allotment round his home than anywhere else. 
It is wonderfully interesting to see how, if only we worked 
on that plan, we should have no unemployment, no slums, 
and all our towns would be more healthy than the country, 
and industrialism would not divorce us from nature but, 
on the contrary, allow us to enjoy it under the very best 
possible conditions. This, however, may not seem very hope- 
ful on the surface, because, in the first place, according to 
the general opinion few workerS would want to spend part 
of their day homecrofting, and, secondly, our towns are not 
planned in a manner to render it possible for the majority to do 
t under advantageous conditions in any case. 

Calcutta University, however, has gone inte the subject 
quite thoroughly and shows that we may hope. What is 
suggested, in a word, in its publications, is that we should 
begin by homecrofting in connexion with schools. It is 
shown that such schools could improve our cducation system 
s0 enormously that, once started, there is every reason to 
believe the plan would,spread, and every reason to hope even 
that the immense advantage it would give would fairly soon 
with the children trained, 
A fundamentally 


render its adoption universal ; 


we could hope for rapid developments. 


impertant point is that the land reform we require to enable 


us to replan our towns and create garden suburbs at least ag 
fast as we can educate homecrofters is very simple. 

The little pamphlet dealing with that subject was noticed 
in many countries. A prominent London publisher said that 
he did not think that any book on the land question had 
ever had such international notice on first publication. [| 
wish to emphasize particularly that the good reviewing was 
in Conservative papers ; a very hopeful fact for those who are 
working for town-planning and homecrofting as the pamphlet 
deals entirely with the kind of land reform needed for those 
particular purposes. 

An association has been formed in London for propaganda 
of the idea of social reform via the Homecrofting Schools, 
Its hon. seeretary is J. B. Pennington, Esq., I.C.S., 3 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. I hope that some of your readers 
who are interested not only in India and Homecrofting, but in 
the question of town-planning and industrial betterment 
generally, will apply for information concerning this ‘* propa- 
ganda without a parallel,’ which space does not allow me 
to give here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. PETAVEL, 
Lecturer on the Poverty Problem, 
Caleutta University. 


THE BIBLE IN AFRIKAANS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.} 

Srr,—In your issue of August 7th you comment, in the column 
headed ‘ Spectabilia,” on the **‘ Dutch Professor who will 
leave Holland next year for South Africa, where he has been 
asked to undertake the translation of the Old Testament into 
Afrikaans.” There is clearly some misapprehension on this 
point, as the translation of the Bible into Afrikaans has been 
the work, during the last two years, of four leading members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church; the complete translation 
will, I believe, be published at a comparatively early date. 

Afrikaans resembles, in vocabulary, the Dutch of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries almost more than 
modern Nederlands does. The latter language has adopted 
many words from French, whereas Afrikaans is still a more 
direct descendant of the original Dutch— the Afrikaans word 
for umbrella, for example, is the old Dutch word, * 
while “ paraplu” is used in Holland. The idiom of Afrikaans 


sambreel,”’ 


is, of course, unique; the language is also much less 
inflected than Dutch.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. 
Oxford. 
BYRON, WALLER AND AESOP 
[To the Editor of the Specrvror.| 
Sir,—-In Mr. TH. C. Minchin’s article in the Spectator of August 


> 


14th, on *“ Literary Coincidences,” it is assumed that Byron, 
consciously or unconsciously, appropriated from Waller the 
simile of the eagle that received its death-wound from an arrow 
feathered with its own plumage. Is it not probable that bot/ 
authors derived the idea from the (as I had supposed) well- 
known fable of Aesop, * The Eagle and the Arrow * ?—T am, 
Sir, &e., C. EK. WHeecer. 
Kildress House, Cookstown, Co. Tyrone. 


“A NEW MESSIAH” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraxvor.] 
In answer to Mr. Wren’s letter, my informant was not 
but a lady closely connected in 


Sir, 
an “ Anglo-Indian gossip,” 
those days with the very innermost circle of Theosophists, 
with whom “ Bulbul” had lived. The career of Mr. Krish- 
namurti is of course well known to anyone interested in the 


subject. But * Bulbul” ?—-I am, Sir, Yours, 


A TRAVELLER OVER TWO CONTINENTS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— My copy of the Spectator goes to a lady in Scotland, 
who sends it to another in Lugano, who sends it to me, who 
sends it to the Warden of St. John’s College, Umtala, whe 
sends it to the son of an ex-oflicer in Cala. That copy leads 
I am, Sir, &c., 
K. L. Coakes (Archdeacon), 

Idutywa, Transkei, S. Africa, 


a thoroughly useful life. 
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MOTORS AND AIR POLLUTION 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Bir,—Mr. Solomon considers that I have “ at least distinctly 
exaggerated ” the amount of nuisance caused by the discharge 
of unburnt oil from the exhausts of motors in our streets’ 
This is a matter of statement as to facts which everyone who 
goes about our busy streets can, by observation, settle for 
himself. I have no hesitation in saying that, excluding 
omnibuses, from twenty-five to thirty per cent. of other motor 
vehicles commit the offence I have described, and that in a 
large proportion of these the escaping vapour is black, dense, 
and filthy. 

I exclude omnibuses because, after careful observation, I 
have practically never seen the offence committed by one of 
these : a practical example, I take it, of how completely it 
can be avoided when expert care is used to avoid what would 
be a very costly waste. 

About the time that Mr. Solomon was taking exception to 
my statements, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu made a long and 
most instructive communication to the Times on the subject 
of “ Bad Manners by Motorists”; and in that communica- 
tion drew special attention to this very question. He drew 
perhaps even more attention to the noises caused by open 
exhausts : that also is an offence against the law the enforce- 
ment of which had been neglected. Within a day or two the 
Home Secretary issued instructions for its strict enforcement 
in future. On public health grounds, and because of the 
annoyance and destruction it causes, it is no less necessary 
that the offence to which I have drawn attention should be 
actively dealt with by the police.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Moreton Gardens, S.W. 5. FRANCIS CHARLESWORTH. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence—Ep. Spectator.] 


6, 
« 


PRISON VISITORS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, —i was much interested in the valuable article you pub- 
lished in your issue of August 7th on Prison Visiting. Your 
contributor rightly observes that the demand for these visitors 
exceeds the supply, and it is unfortunately true that there is, 
by reason of the isolated position of the prison, a particular 
dearth of visitors at some of the prisons where their presence 
would be the most helpful. I have in mind the prisons of 
Parkhurst and Camp Hill in the Isle of Wight and of Dartmoor. 
Camp Hill has, I believe, one unofficial visitor, but T think I 
am right in saying that there are none at either Parkhurst or 
Dartmoor. Only men with long sentences are sent to these 
prisons, and prison regime necessitates that they should spend 
a large part of the day confined to their cells. It is not sur- 
prising that many of them should spend their time in brooding 
over what they often feel is the unjust inequality of life and 
that they should become despondent and embittered in doing 
so. If there are any of your readers, blessed with sympathetic 
and cheerful souls, who live in the neighbourhood of these 
prisons, and who feel that they might succeed in bringing 
comfort to these men and in putting new interests and new 
hopes into their lives, they could not perform a more valuable 
social service than to offer themselves to the Prison Commis- 
sioners, Home Office, Whitehall, as unofficial visitors or 
voluntary teachers at the prison in their district.—I am, 
dir, Ke., Hl. W. Suawcross, Assistant Secretary. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
23 Charing Cross, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN LENINGRAD 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sir,—1 am writing to make an appeal—S.O.S. in character— 
for the ** Destitute British subjects ” still left in Russia. Born 
in that country, and yet having kept and prized their British 
nationality, they are now unfamiliar with our conditions of 
life, and old, infirm, unable to carn anything, feel quite unable 
to accept repatriation from our Foreign Office as others, 
younger and more capable, have done. I am lately back 
from Leningrad, and my heart ached as I visited them to see 
so many elderly ladies who were brought up in refined homes 
with everything that wealthy parents could give them, now 
living in one room—sometimes a very small one —in a beautiful 
house which once was their own, and for that being made to 
pay a rent out of the scanty dole which so far the Consul has 


been able to find for them, though he is now nearly at the end 
They are not allowed to work, and could 
not earn anything if they were. There are about 140, though 
about 40 are perhaps the most feeble and infirm. £1 
will keep one person for a week, and, if we cannot send them 
help from this country, they must starve to death, as so many 
have done since the Revolution. I want to be quite clear: 
they have literally nothing of their own. Will your readers 
help ? I shall be most thankful to send on any contributions 
to the Consul-General, Mr. Preston, at Leningrad.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


of his resources. 


5s. 


Herspert Bury, 
Assistant Bishop of London 
(Lately Bishop for North and Central Europe). 
8 Greycoat Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
[The Foreign Office has appealed to the Treasury on behalf 
of these unhappy fellow-subjects of ours, and there is no more 
them. The War 


public money applicable to Imperial 

elief Fund, which gave some help, is now closed. All wha 
Relief F { 
were capable of earning a living have been repatriated. For 


those for whom Bishop Bury appeals repatriation would only 
mean a slow death in the workhouse of their port of landing 
in Great Britain. There are really no means except charity 
that will keep them alive.—Epb. Spectator.] 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 

Tur ANNEXATION OF CANADA TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Tne Rev. T. A. Patterson writes from Toronto that * The 
Financial Editor of the Boston Post discussed the question of 
the annexation of Canada to the United States, or, as some 
‘nglish papers have it, the handing over of Canada to the 
United States in payment for the money the United States is 
owed by Great Britain... .’ I suggest a course which should 
obviate all that. Let the U.S.A. come back to the British 
fold. Let all the English-speaking peoples reunite as one in an 
Anglo-Saxon Union; then the most gigantic, 
union for the betterment of mankind and the peace 
would become a fact.” 


stupendous 
of the world 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 
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* Sailing 


POETRY 


CREGY 


Avcust 26ru, 13146. 


Tur men who marched to Cre¢y, they could sct a steady 
pace ; 

They swung along and kept it with the enemy in chase ; 

They cared a deal for plunder and a fig for Heaven's grace, 

And sweated their road to the Somme. 


The men who marched to Crecy, they possessed no L. of C. ; 
They had no regular supplies, no cookers, and no tea ; 
Their rations were the best of what was left in Picardy—- 


A foraging march to the Somme. 


The route they took to Crecy was two hundred mile or more, 

And chroniclers may tell you of the weight of mail they wore. 

They marched asleep ; they marched awake ; the river rolled 
before, 

The pitiless waves of the Somme. 


The men who marched to Cre¢y, they were bearded, hard, and 
lean ; 
Their ships were left behind them, with the Frenchmen in 


between, 


They staggered at the fording, tl 


their strings were dry and 


but 
clean, 
And they all Pp issed Ove? 


the Sormune. 
G. D. Mantixrav. 


Crowborough, August, 1926, 
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PUBLICITY AND 


First Essays on Advertising. By J. Murray Allison. (Palmer. 


10s. 6d.) 
Bigger Results from Advertising. Ry Harold Herd. (Allan. 
9s.) 


No subject is more important or less generally understood 
than advertising in England to-day. No doubt the experts 
are alive to its uses; indeed, there are few men_ better 
equipped than Mr. Allison in the advertising world on either 
side of the Atlantic, but the public in England is only 
just beginning to wake up to the faci that a manufacturer who 
spends money on making his wares known has generally 
something good to sell. Again, there are signs that private 
persons and small businesses are daily learning that the 
modern newspaper has a double function: news and service to 
its readers. What miracles may be wrought through the 
* Want ” columns of the daily Press, for instance! A recent 
advertisement in the “agony” column of the Times and in the 
Daily Telegraph for an experienced shorthand typist “* pulled * 
more than one hundred and fifty replies from each source. 
What monarch of the past, in need of a careful clerk, could have 
summoned three hundred seriveners by a stroke of the pen ? 

There is a very real ignorance among people otherwise 
open to reason about the use and abuse of publicity. For 
instance, someone recently suggested with regard to posters 
of the Daily Mail and Dewar’s whisky that * very few 
persons wish to know anything about either of these things.” 
It was suggested further that illuminated signs are not only 
ugly, but of small advertising value, and that Piccadilly 
Circus is one of the vulgarest places in Europe. Now popular 
newspapers give pleasure to millions and sky-signs are by 
no means always ugly. The public is not such a fool 
some of us think, nor is advertising only or primarily a matter 
of aesthetics: it is a vital necessity of the age, the great 
mover of merchandise, the catalyser of commerce. In short, 
we cannot do without it, in this nation of merchants, without 
going bankrupt. Conversely, more advertising means more 
money for everybody, and more real wealth. 

Let us not minimize, however, but on the contrary 
emphasize and exalt the work of * Scapa” and_ similar 
hedies, whose object it is to see that the natural beauties 
of the countryside are not defaced, and that streets and 
buildings are not disfigured by hoardings that vie with each 
other in blatant size and crudity of colour. Public opinion 
mobilized to insist on the amenities of advertising is all to the 
good of the advertisers as well as of the public. 

In First Essays on Advertising, Mr. Allison, who was for 
many years advertising expert of the Times, writes with 
authority and long experience of the practical needs of the 
present and with vision of the future: so that the theorist 
as well as the business man can*hardly fail to be impressed 
with the position which publicity must occupy in our lives. 

At the present moment from £50,000,000 to £100,000,000 
a year is being spent on advertising by hard-headed men who 
find it a vital necessity to their business. Perhaps 10 per cent. 
ofthis indeterminate sum is wasted, although it has been shown 
that even bad advertising is generally better than none at all. 
Perhaps also some of the publicity—for Bacchus and Venus 
- is directed towards unworthy objects. But this is a side 
track from the main argument, which is that advertising has 
already brought us beiter bread, better diet, better boots 
and transport, more reading and travelling, wider and keener 
contacts with life, and that it may be used in the future to 
make us also healthier, happier and possibly wiser. 

Publicity is the expression of the urge to which all life is 
subject, to be and to become. Probably it is as old as life itself. 
The complicated advertisements of birds and beasts at mating 
time. of which Professor Huxley writes so fascinatingly, are 
examples to the point. Every peacock is a poster. 

The Kmperor Asoka carged his advertisements throughout 
the length and breadth of India. There is one in the moun- 
tains near Mansehra relaiing to the right treatment of animals 
which we do not yet follow in this enlightened age. The 
Egyptians were publicity experts. Pompeii is full of posters. 
Charles II advertised for %$ strayed spaniels. Where would 
Caur de Lion have been without his press-egent, Blondel ? 


as 


THE PUBLIC 


Many historical instances of the use of apt stories and 
striking sentences to drive home a moral or popularize a 
policy come to mind, but chiefest are the Parables, of 
which Mr. Bruce Barton, himself an advertising man, very 


truly says that they are the greatest advertisements of all 
time, models of point, brevity, “* reader-interest ” and all 


other technical excellences considered simply as 
documents * and quite apart from their source. 

Publicity then is no new art, although in its modern aspect 
it is entering on great new powers. Mr. Allison proves very 
clearly and simply how it makes increased production possible 
and therefore cheapens the article for the public. If adver- 
tising ceased, we would pay more for everything in common 
use to-day, and would get less value for our money. Three- 
quarters of our luxuries and our newspapers and magazines 
(as at present produced) would vanish. ‘The general strike 
taught us how much—perhaps too much—we have 
to rely on the printed word. 

As an instance of the future of publicity, we may take the 
health advertisements of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York. ‘They buy big space in all the popular 
journals of America (their full page in the Saturday Evening 
Post no doubt costs them over £1,000 for each issue), and 
publish clever dissertations on diet and hygiene, with no 
indication of the issuer nor any adveriisement as we under- 
stand the term, beyond the President's name and the Com- 
pany’s address in small type at the foot of the page : in short, 
the reader is not asked to do anything except read some 
tactful advice on how to keep well. Yet by this means the 
Metropolitan saved 52,000 policy holders from dying in one 
year —and incidentally saved themselves £2,360,000. I 
' 


* human 


come 


can 
see a sneer from the cynic! But I believe the scheme was 
altruistic ; it is not rare or strange in this world that good 
works profit the doer. 

One curious thing about advertising is that competition 
helps the competitors. Advertising wars are the only wars in 
which both or all the protagonists win. This has been 
often proved; here in England the cocoa manufacturers 
began to advertise against each other and they all made 
fortunes. Then came a * cigarette war.” Now the perfume 
makers are starting a campaign. Two years ago a leading 
seent maker told Mr. Allison that the saturation point had 
been reached in his industry. But there is * no sich thing ” 
as a saturation point, and to-day Vogue publishes more than 
forty pages of perfume advertisements in its three editions. 

Here are a few ideas out of a hundred sparks which fiy 
from a turning of Mr. Allison’s pages :—Why not insist on 
labelling British eggs ? Foreign eggs should be labelled too, 
so that when vou see * Laid in Japan ~ stamped on the shell 
you know what to expect! Why don’t architects advertise ? 
And dentists? And stockbrokers, who now leave the field 
open to the bucket-shops ? Why isn’t there a good standard 
brand of rope and string advertised?) Why don't banks 
explain to us the advantages of thrift? Why don't life 
insurance companies tell us clearly and often what their 
agents urge on us in conversation ? 

There is no space to do more than commend Mr. Herd’s 
Bigger Results from Advertising. This book largely deals with 
the * mail-order ~ business, but it also contains some very 
useful hints for anyone managing a business. There is also 
some highly interesting information as to the difference in 
** pulling“ power between a well and badly-written adver: 
tisement and as to the psychology of the * follow-up ~ letter. 
As regards the former, Mr. Herd records a case where one 
bright advertisement clicited 54 letters, whereas the same 
space in the same newsp: per on a similar day, with poor text, 
only “ pulled * 26 replies. Chapters on office routine and 
* feeling the public pulse ~ are excellent of their kind, but too 
technical for comment here. Mr. Herd’s book may be com- 


mended to business men, Mr. Allison’s to a wider public also. 
Tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner : if advertising in England 
is sometimes crude and coarse, we shall change it not by flouts 
and jeers, which cannot alter the operation of an economic 
law, but by a better understanding of its present functions and 
future powers, 


F. Y.-B. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Mr. Francis MEYNELL modestly admits in the tail piece of 
Typography, issued by the Pelican Press, that he is the author 
of the greater part of the text of this pleasant and informative 
book. ‘The modern merchant can go out and conquer the 
world with the twenty-six soldiers of lead, whose newest 
handsome uniforms are here so attractively displayed. 

* * * * 

Mrs. De Salis is to be congratulated on her interesting 
account of the old parish of Hillingdon. Books such as 
Hillingdon Through Eleven Centuries (Lucy and Birch, Ux- 
bridge) probably do not reach a wide public, but they are of 
value in that they preserve the memories of a rural England 
that is now, alas, rapidly becoming urban. 

* * * * 

M. Herriot’s Amid the Forests of Normandy (Cassell, 
10s. 6d.) is a beautifully produced volume and the illustrations 
are some of the best we have ever seen, that of Mont St. 
Michel in particular. ‘he book is worth half a guinea for the 
sake of the pictures alone, but the text is interesting also with 
its tale of Charlotte Corday and its picturesque asides on the 
good horses and the fine roses of Normandy. That the author 
should have written it is the most hopeful sign that we have 
seen in French politics for a long time. 

* * * %* 

Mr. J. &. Muirhead has contributed .1 Wayfarer in Switzer- 
land to Messrs. Methuen’s well-known series (7s. 6d.). The 
scenery, mountains and winter sports are better dealt with 
than usual, which is high praise, for Switzerland is the 
most-deseribed country on earth, but there is much more in 
the book than this; for instance an account of that too- 
little-known poet, Carl Spitteler and very charming English 
translations of a couple of his lighter pieces. 

* * * * 

Mr. Vachel Lindsay's new book Going-to-the-Slars (Appleton, 
6s.) shows that his verse has lost none of its verve. There is a 
fine virility for those to whom African rhythms are not ana- 
thema, in this ** Curse for the Saxophone ” : — 

None but an assassin would enjoy this horn. 
Let us think of the Irish flute in the morn, 
And the songs of Colum and the songs of Yeats, 
And forget our jazzes and our razzes and our hates, 
Let us dream slow Romance and the slow great wings 
Of the good and the great sweet Lrish kings!’ 

“ * * * 

Sir Lawrence Weaver publishes a new edition of his work on 
The Planning. Design and Materials of Cottages (Country 
Life. 15s.) his is practically a new book, and a_ very 
important one to all small houscholders. Sir Lawrence 
counsels us to multiply pre-War prices by at least two and a 
half and says that even that may be too optimistic. This 
volume is really a standard work for all who contemplate 
building or living in cottages. 

* * * * 

The Annual Report of the National Institute for the Blind 
has just reached us. We note that 13,861 bound volumes 
of Braille were published last vear, compared with 7,028 for 
the previous year. The report is an inspiring story of the 
splendid work that is being done for the blind. Another 
interesting report is that of the Cremation Society of England, 
which shows that the Society is increasing apace, 

* * * * 

Messrs. Methuen are to be congratulated on their 3s. 6d. 
series of new full-length novels. We have just read one of the 
Jatest: Footsteps in the Night, by Mr. C. Fraser Simpson, 
and were delighted with it. It is a brightly written adventure 
story with a pleasant vein of humour and a strong, logical 
plot which does not need underpinning with coincidences or 
‘“omplexities. We hope Messrs. Methuen’s good example 
will be emulated by other publishers. 

* * * * 

The Encircled Serpent, The Soul of Jack London, and 
Madame Blavatsky, advertised in our issue of August 14th, 
ire not published by Messrs. Hutchinson as therein siated, 
but by Méssrs. Rider, 24 Museum Strect, W.C. 1. 
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SYMPTOMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE BODY 


The Basis of Vital Activity. By Sir J. Mackenzie. (Faber and 
CGiwyer. 6s. net.) 

Sir JAMES MACKENZIE was a great pioneer. His work on the 
relation between variations in the pulse-beat and conditions 
of health or disease in the heart was his most notable single 
contribution to medical science ; but his was a mind which wag 
never content, always reflecting on general principles rather 
than on details of fact. The remarkable history of his closing 
years is well known—how, after earning world-wide fame and 
recognition as a heart-specialist, both in practice and in re- 
search, he gave up the well-won leisure of his old age to found- 
ing the Institute of Clinical Medicine in St. Andrews, and there 
devoting himself to a study of the early symptoms of disease, 
with the hope on the one hand of greater general understanding 
of health and disease, on the other of greater success in checking 
the onset of disease before it succeeded in manifesting itself in 
grave and obvious form. 

This little book is a summary of his general ideas, gained 
during a long life, thought over and tested during his years 
at St. Andrews. It somewhat falls between two stools. Upon 
the layman, with no scientific background, it makes too great 
a demand, whereas the. professional physiologist or medica! 
man will be perpetually asking for more data in support of 
the generalizations, which are often so general as to carry 
little conviction without such backing. None the less, it is a 
book which deserves to be widely read by doctors and by the 
educated lay public interested in medicine. 

Everyone can appreciate Mackenzie's plea for importing 
more co-ordination, more love of principle, into the collector's 
hunt for facts and ever more facts. They will agree with him 
that high specialization in research tends to degenerate into 
over-specialization : perhaps the introduction of team-work in 
research and in consulting practice will remedy this. ‘They 
will sympathize with his view that to understand a disease (or 
for that matter a normal function) it is necessary to think of 
the body as a whole. To take but one example: Is the enlarged 
thyroid of Graves’ Disease primary in the aetiology of the 
disease, or a secondary effect —i.c., should it be cut out or made 
to yield to treatment ? And they will agree that to describe 
symptoms accurately should only be the barest preliminary 
to an attempt at discovering their meaning. 

All these aims are aims which are in a sense so obvious that 
they are neglected because taken for granted: but Mackenzie 
was one of those great men who never Ict himself be blinded to 
the importance of a fact or an idea by its familiarity. 


THE COMPETITION 
* Everyone who thinks and feels is apt at times to fall inte 
the state of mind of the Psalmist, and believe that— 
** All the earth is full of darkness and cruel habitations.”’ 


Therefore I should like to see the result of a demand for a story, 
incident, or even reported saying tending to reconcile one to 
human nature.’—* AULIFFE.” 

The Editor offers a prize of £5 for an anecdote fulfilling 
* Auliffe’s conditions. 





We do not demand literary merit in the entries for this com- 
petition. We should like them to be simple and straight- 
forward, and we ask no more. Readers will differ, we feel sure, 
in their conception of the highest qualities of human nature. 
Some will think of heroisms and instances of great courage, 
some of kindly actions, some of patience or persistence iy 
difficult circumstances. All will be welcome. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Sept. 10th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 290 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, The Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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MASTERS 


(Nonesuch Press. 


A FACSIMILE OF THE OLD 


Ulick and Soracha. 
£2 2s.) 

Ir is many years now since Mr. George Moore, in his 
Ave alque Vale, introduced a new quality into English prose. 
Hitherto, with all its organ-like splendour, its breadth and 
harmony, its clarity and clean melodiousness, our tongue 
had lacked that certain contrapuntal garrulity of which 
French is capable. For many years Mr. Moore “* played the 
sedulous ape’ to Flaubert. In his Esther Waters he repro- 
duced, in an English setting, the French stylist’s Un Coeur 
Simple. As a result of such patient discipline he was able 
to transplant that wonderful quality of the French idiom ; 
its insinuating chattiness and persuasiveness. I feel that 
he has been the pioneer who has paved the way for such 
prose writers as James Joyce and W. B. Yeats. But he 
remains unequalled ; no other artist can rival his easy grace, 
his directness, and his ability to conceal his own artifice. 

Nevertheless, one always comes away from his books 
fecling certain misgivings. The question rises in one’s 
mind, “Is all this technical brilliance justified by its 
motive?” The fact that Mr. Moore would laugh at such 
a question is suflicient reply. If he had definite disbeliefs 
one would not feel these misgivings ; but to be confronted 
by an artist who has elaborated a technical mechanism 
original at least to our language, who yet finds no more 
for it to do than to express a philosophy of facetiousness, 
well, this fills one with dismay. At heart Mr. Moore is the 
cultured—and somewhat eccentrice—bon viveur, laughing, 
and in sex matters sniggering, at all those emotions and 
ideas for which men bruise their souls, and to which they 
build altars. The further thought occurs, and it is still more 
damaging to Mr. Moore's personality, that perhaps this 
attitude, a cross between Ishmacl and Peeping ‘Tom, is also 
imported from the culture that produced the Encyclopacdists 
sand Anatole France. But one still admires Mr. Moore. 

Ulick and Soracha, this latest work, shows no diminution 
of his power. Apparently a simple romance imitating the 
genre made famous by the mediaeval tales of France and 
Lombardy, it is really an intricate tale within a tale, told 
in much the same artificial way as Conrad’s Lord Jim, The 
novelist of Ebury Street introduces himself, and also an 
Irish peasant and latter-day bard named Alec. These two 
heterogeneous elements are woven into the mediaeval story 
without once introducing any incongruity. It is a remarkable 
tour-de-force, and one can imagine the author chuckling like 
a prestidigitator as he brought off this feat. 

The story, into which these two trespass as narrator and 
commentator, is of Ireland in the time of Edward I1., when 
Norman, Gael and Scot were weaving there a desolating 
plait of warfare. Agriculture died out and wolves ranged 
the country, devouring the corpses of the starved peasants. 
Women were punished then for luring children to the warmth 
of camp fires, and there slaying and eating them. In such 
a setting is laid the love-story of Soracha, an Irish King’s 
daughter, and Ulick, natural son of the English Earl de 
Burgo. Ulick, a trouvére travelling in France with his harper 
Tadhg, sees a portrait of this princess, who has entered a 
convent and now regrets her piety. He crosses to Ireland 
to fight for his father against Bruce of Scotland, but this 
other fatal attraction is too much. He steals the princess 
from the Church, and they live in pagan sin. Her father 
raises the Irish against Ulick and the English, and is only 
dissuaded from, action by the suicide of his repentant 
daughter. The best of the story, however, deals with 
Tadhg, who is captured by the Scots and spends seven years 
in slavery, away from his harp. His escape, in the company 
of a goose who had befriended him in slavery, is very moving. 
The goose, Maria, becomes a living character, and when 
after weeks of travel she is killed by a fox, tears come to 
the reader's eyes. After terrible sufferings Tadhg finds his 
master, who is living as a hermit, crazed by his loss. They 
sing and play their old songs together, until one night Ulick 
plunges into the lough after his vision of Soracha. Then 
the facetious Mr. Moore marries the old harper to a robust 


By George Moore. 


young peasant woman. The sight of her vigorous youth is 
teo much for the old man, and he dies of senile impotence. 
Ricuarp Crercn, 


EVERYTHING. 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings. 


By Ceorge A.D 8 
(Iiarper and Bros. 12s. 6d.) or 


Tiow many cells are included in the human body ? How many 
eggs does a silkworm lay ? How many years has the earth 
taken over its evolution? How many times a minute does g 
mouse’s heart beat (1) normally, (2) in a mouse-trap ? Pro. 
fessor Dorsey seems inexhaustible in his stores of information, 
Hlis style is breathless. He has only five hundred pages in 
which to tell us about education, psychology and sex (espe- 
cially sex) ; anatomy, biology, eugenics and death ; chemistry, 
anthropology, religion and everything. Facts pour out like g 
mill-stream, and syntax receives a few hard knocks before it 
can accommodate them all. In his closing paragraph he 
asserts that life has found a vehicle in mankind to “ speed up 
the race for freedom.” We feel that the Professor could well 
adopt the phrase as his personal “ slogan.’ As lampadephorus 
of science, he shows an astonishing turn of speed. 

We do not imply that his book is bad. It is undeniably good, 
But even if the information had not been given on the title- 
page, it could have been seen easily, from every sentence, that 
Professor Dorsey is an American. His citizenship is stamped 
on all the workings of his mind. He writes energetically and 
with great assurance. He is a man of culture, in that typically 
broad and lively American fashion. Away go metaphysical 
depths and subtleties before the breeze of his common 
sense :— 

** I may be a socialist, an agnostic, and incredulous of the Mosaie 

origin of woman from a man’s rib and of the parthenogenetic 
origin of the Christ and of several other things you believe in. 
What of it? Why should you try to convert me to your way of 
thinking ? The fact that you hold a certain opinion or belief 
does not necessarily mean more than that you have inherited it 
from some simple-minded ancestor, and that in being handed down 
it has acquired sanctity—-like a hair watch-chain. What is vitally 
more important is that I live as an honest human being who 
acknowledges responsibilities and obligations, who plays the game 
like a thorough-bred, who does not whine and does not cheat. and 
who believes that there is room in this world for many creeds but 
for only one religion.” 
This universal religion Professor Dorsey gracefully terms 
* getting in bed with humanity.” But, though he is superficial 
when he expatiates on the problems of interior life, he has 
given us a valuable book. 

It is not unimportant that human beings should acquaint 
themselves with their heritage in the human body and mind. 
These ave their tools for life ; to be ignorant of their history 
and composition is to be hampered in the effort to live to some 
purpose. Professor Dorsey has written the quickest and most 
readable compendium of information that we have seen upon 
“the raw materials of human nature.” First he follows 
through from the beginning the development of the body ; 
describes our physiology, points out the similarities of 
structure in fishes and animals. We are, as he phrases it, 
* walking museums of comparative anatomy ” ; he puts upon 
view the creatures which are contained, vestigially or in their 
typical functions, in our own organization. Next he turns to 
the world in which we are placed, and reviews the scientific 
theories of its origin and evolution. He goes rapidly but with 
a wealth of interesting detail through the processes of a 
normal, healthy body, and the causes of disease. There is 
much controversial matter in his statements ; but he nevet 
shirks controversy and gencrally he sets down opposing views 
with great fairness. He gives an account of the mechanism 
of the mind, and ends with some hearty and optimistic pages 
upon the social prospects of man. But the most noticeable 
feature of the book is the quick-fire of information from every 
branch of science that Professor Dorsey keeps up; it seems 
impossible that one man should know where to Jay hands 
upon so many facts. 
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Nent Week: 


A review of Mr. Galsworthy’s new 
novel, The Si/ver Spoon, by Iris Barry. 


Order your copy of the Spectator in advance, 
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MIRRORS TO FRANCE 


Romantic France: The Enchanted Land of Provence. 
By Eleanor Elsner. (Jenkins. Is. 6d.) 

A Wayfarer in Provence. By E. I. Robson. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

A Mirror to France. By Ford Madox Ford (F. M. Hueffer). 
(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Forp Mapox Forp thinks that the best way of paying 
tribute to what one loves is to hold up a mirror to it; and, 
jn this sense, all three books on this list are mirrors held up 
in homage ; for all three writers are in love with France. 
And though Mr. Ford does not limit his subject like the 
others, he, like them, makes it plain that what charms him 
most in France is the South—the Mediterranean country, not 
the Atlantic country, which also is France. 

Mr. Robson and Miss Elsner praise Provence with knowledge 
derived from much study, and Miss Elsner, has in some degree 
the gift of evocation ; she makes one see that corner of France 
which lies where the Mediterranean laps against the Pyrenees. 
Both are good guides to the literature and history and 
antiquities of the region. Mr. Vord, on the other hand, is 
that rare thing, an Englishman who really knows both England 
and France ; also, he is at moments awriter. But asa general 
tule he thinks that to sit down and let your pen run is writing. 
France should have taught him better, for he holds with 
Flaubert, and presumably with Maupassant, and should like 
the sharp clean stroke and the line which is never lost. 
Besides, why does he so absurdly overcharge his statements ? 
If it is true that every 'renchman from the Cevennes to Mar- 
seilles, on learning Mr. Ford’s nationality, says ** Ah, c'est 
vous qui avez sauvé la France,’ there must be something 
specially imposing in Mr. Ford's presence; the ordinary 
Britisher is not so saluted. Nor, again, does the ordinary 
Britisher experience any special incivility in Montparnasse, 
whatever Mr. Ford may say. 

However, there is much instructive contrasting of English 
and French ways in this book and it is well worth reading, 
even if it annoys by the sense that it could have easily been so 


much better, 


CRICKET AS A TEST 
The Game’s the Thing. By M.H. Noble. (Cassll. 6s.) 
Junior Cricket. By G. W. R. Treadgold. (Dent. 2s 6d.) 
Twenty-five Years Behind the Stumps. By H. Strudwick. 
Hutchinson. 5s.) 


Few men in the annals of cricket have played all parts of 
the game better than Mr. Noble. We made fame with the 
bat, with the ball, in the field and as captain. He now takes 
the field as critic and biographer. The surprises in his book 
will be found chiefly in the chapters on captaincy. It is a 
subject that the Australians have studied more than the 
English. It was whispered everywhere ihat during the last 
visit of the Australians to Britain Mr. Armstrong had a 
charmed note-book in which were recorded the idiosyncrasies 
of every considerable cricketer. Directly he came in to bat, 
he found himself opposed by the bowler he most disliked ; 
unerring fieldsmen stood at the angle of his favourite strokes 
and the dangerous balls that he could not resist were served 
Undoubtedly Mr. Armstrong won 


up to him generously. 
and thoroughly 


matches by the precision of his observation ; 
deserved to win them. Every captain of every game should 
be a thinking machine; and as wickets improve thinking 
becomes more important. It would, for example, be worth 
while bribing a Hobbs or a Macartney to undue rashness by 
the free gift of a score or two of runs. But, perhaps, even 
the Captain of a Test team can be ™ sicklied o'er by the pale 
east of thought.” He can do some too ingenious thinking, 
‘an plunge too deeply into cricket psychology. ** Immediately 
a plaver comes in to bat, have a look at his face. . . . The 
fighter is known by his deliberate walk and determined 
‘xpression. Probably his teeth are clenched : you will know 
this by the muscles standing out on each side of the jaw 
just under the ears.” 

Well, if it is the duty of a captain to note the jaw muscles 
f the batsman, it is the duty of the baisman to make faces 
to deceive the bowler, and a fierce competition in guile is 


Set afoot. In these pages fieldsmen are censured for jesting 


with an incoming batsman, for the reason that the jest may 
easg his nerves. Young players are advised to hold their 
tongues at luncheon, The batsman is commended who Icudly 
praises balls delivered by a bowler who is to his taste, cn the 
ground that the commendation may induce the captain to 
give him an additional over or two. Where is this psychology 
to stop? Might not a wicket-keeper entirely upset a musical 
batsman by whistling a bar or two out of tune? We could 
suggest a hundred ways of playing upon the mental weak- 
nesses of this player or that, but nurse a certain reluctance 
to urge them publicly on captains of cricket in case they 
shouid be handicapped by a sense of humour. Happily 
psychology and the art of the Dodger fill a small part of the 
volume. When Mr. Noble forsakes ethies, to which he devotes 
some space, and psychology for the game itself, he is an 
admirable guide, especially for the young bowler; and in 
two excellent chapters on Victor Trumper’s genius writes of 
cricket in the spirit most proper to the game. 

In Junior Cricket the batting chapters are excellent, but 
there is little to show young bowlers how to send down 
swerves and breaks, and no illustration of how to hold the 
ball. 

Twenty-five Years Behind the Stumps is not about wicket 
keeping as one might think, but simply the story of 
Strudwick’s matches and general comments on cricket. It 
is interesting and amusingly written, 


AN OXFORD LOGICIAN’S REMAINS 


Statement and Inference. By John Cook Wilson. Edited by 
S. L. Farquharson. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 2 Vols, 


3ls. Gd. net.) 


These vast volumes represent the fruit of the life-work and 
leisure of a famous Oxford scholar who occupied the Chair of 
J.ogic for over a quarter of a century. The bulk of it is com- 
posed of the Logic Lecture that used to extend itself over the 





THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios ) 


J. M. W. TURNER and CLAUDE 
LORRAINE Series 


The Museum Galleries have pleasure in 
announcing that they have arranged with 
Mr. John Cother Web) to continue the 
series of Mezzotint Engravings after 
J. M. W. Turner, and that the seventeenth 
plate will be the famous picture in the Tate 
Gallery entitled “‘ The Goddess of Discord 
in the Garden of Hesperides.’’ Subscribers 
who wish to have impressions of this 
engraving should send in their names at 





once, as it is anticipated that the work will 
be as successfully subscribed as were the 

7} ; pl. > » only obtainab! 
previous plates, now only obtainable at 
premium prices. 
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whole academic year three, and sometimes six, times a week, 
and earned for its author a great local reputation. 


. 

But the devoutest reader of Oxford Logics must sometimes 
wonder how the idea arose that Logic was the pattern of a 
scientific system, and where the phrase “logical order” 
originated. For “ system” is the first thing his authors all 
disclaim, while * logical order * is the last thing they illustrate 
by the workings of their own minds. Indeed, such traces of 
* logical order” as their writings present seem to be wholly 
parasitic on a logical tradition which they repudiate as 
zealously as they do “system.” Accordingly. Mr. Farquhar- 
son also, whose self-sacrificing and Herculean labours in 
editing his chaotic material are beyond all praise, is careful to 
confess, in the enlightening ** Postscript” to his excellent 
** Memoir,” that ‘* Wilson made no pretence to be writing a 
systematic treatise on Logic” (p. 870), to explain how he 
himself arranged it in chapters and sections, ** rearranged dis- 
orderly sections and corrected manifest slips’ and “ estab- 
lished a definite text,’ and to regret that ** Wilson allowed his 
work to accumulate in pupils’ notebooks, in manuscript and 
typescript in the disorderly way I shall shortly describe, a way 
fatal to consecutiveness, Conciseness or complete clarity> 
whether of matter or form, in a subject where these virtues are 
peculiarly necessary and indeed incumbent upon an author” 
(p. 873). 

Regarded as a Logic, Wilson’s system suffers from a number 
of unproved assumptions, such as that “ knowledge” and 
“opinion” are wholly different in kind, and from a total 
neglect of the theory of error ; but this is hardly the place fora 
technical review. Wilson was always abstract and technical, 
and generally mathematical; he relentlessly pursued the 
minutest points without sense of proportion or humour, and was 
capable of sentences such as “ there is no universal of univer- 
salityness of which the universalitics of universals would be 
particulars ~ (p. 696): so Mr. Farquharson will hardly persuade 
the world that he was a great logician. But he has drawn for 
us an excellent picture of the man, with all his foibles, with his 
childlike vanity (perpetually reminding one of James's saying 
that when philosophers say they want “ recognition” they 
mean praise), with his most delectable dogmatism and adorable 
pugnacity, with his ferocious invective and unshakable con- 
fidence in his own “doxy, and withal his consuming zeal for 
truth. He had been a mathematician in his youth, but had 
not sysiematically kept up with the developments of modern 
mathematics. Their philosophic implications irritated him, 
and made him “see red.’ So he declared that Kelvin 
* seemed a mere child in such matters ” (p. xci), and that the 
argument of “one of the greatest authorities on hyperbolic 
geomct*y ” is * such a ridiculous fallacy and so easily seen to 
be so by anybody accustomed to ordinary logic that I hardly 
know how to preserve the outward appearance of good beha- 
viour, And to have this infantile nonsense gravely and 
authoritatively put before one as an important piece of in- 
struction!” (p. xe). Commenting (to Bosanquet) on an 
examination answer traceable to Mr. Bertrand Russell, he 
exclaims (p. 739) “*a man is conceited as well as siily to 
think such puerilities are worthy to be put in print ; and it’s 
simply exasperating to think that he finds a publisher, and 
that in this way such contemptible stuff can even find its 
way into examinations.” 


a 


, 


Such exhibitions of emotional thinking come somewhat 
incongruously from so passionate a champion of pure 
thought. But, as Mr. Farquharson points out (p. 883), 
Wilson's intellect “is always the servant of his conviction,” 
and he had anticipated the doctrine of the wii! to believe in his 
Inaugrval Lecture. His revelations showing how logicians 
conduct their thinking have great psychological value and a 
very direct human appeal. So has the paper on “* The Onto- 
logical Proof for God's Existence,” which no one who heard it 
is likely to forget. It took nearly four hours to deliver, and 
broke off before it got to its * proof.” We now get the missing 
ending ; but it appears to be of a much iater date, a fact which 
may explain the duration of the lecture. [t is a pity that Mr. 
Farquharson has found no room to illustrate Wilson's tho- 
roughness by the famous Short Note on the Undergirding of 
Ships (which lasted two and a half hours), nor bis boldness by 





the Odyssean adventures of the bathing professors locked out 
ef the Cherwell boathouse by an inopportune gust of wind. 





BOOKS ON ART AND ARTISTS 


Evolution in Modern Art. By Frank Rutter. (Harrap ang 
Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

Corot. By Mare Lafargue, translated by Lindsay Wellington, 
(The Bodley Head. 5s.) 

Van Gogh. By Paul Colin, translated by Beatrice Moggridge, 
(The Bodley Head. 5s.) 

Claude Lorrain and Modern Art. By A. M. Hind. (Cam. 
bridge University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Some French Artists of the Nineteenth Century. By Frank 
Gibson. (Robert Scott. 15s.) 

Dutch Painting of the XVIIth Century. By C. H. Collins 
Baker. (The Studio. 10s. 6d.) 

The Old Water Colour Society's Club, 1925-1926. (Issueq 
only to members. ) 

The Art of the Miniature Painter. By Dr. George C. Williamson 
and Perey Buckman. (Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 21s.) 

A Dictionary of Painters of Miniatures. By J. J. Foster, 
(Philip Allan. 21s.) 

A Book of British Etching. By Walter Shaw Sparrow. (The 
Bodley Head. 31s. 6d.) 

Modern Masters of Etching. Edmund Blampied. (The Studio, 
5s.) 

A Great number of people of good will towards Modern Art 

find themselves unable to understand, or even to get contact 

with, its varied and contradictory manifestations by their own 

intuitive perceptions. Mr. Rutter’s analysis of the genesis 

and intentions of Post-Impressionism, Cubism, Futurism and 

other theories will be welcomed by these, and should clear up 

a good deal of common misunderstanding. It is for the most 

part clearly written, offers a good summary of the writings and 

sayings of propagandists and painters, and contains a well- 

chosen series of reproductions. 

Mr. Rutter begins his book with a series of Propositions, of 
which the gist is that there can be no Art without Life, no Life 
without Growth, and no Growth without Change ; and that 
there can never be any standardized method of conveying 
{motion. Beginning with “the legacy of Impressionism,” 
the case for later movements is stated with much fairness, though 
among English Modernists there is no mention of Duncan 
Grant or Frank Dobson, and Mr. Clive Bell's book, Art, is 
oddly omitted from the bibliography. Mr. Rutter emphasizes 
the interest to the historian of a study of modern Art as an index 
to the psychology of Europe at a momentous period, but some 
of his generalizations are far from sound in their mixture of 
aesthetic judgments with social and political assumptions. It 
is a pity that a book dealing largely with design should be 
sent out with so irritating and mechanical a pattern on its 
covers: however, it is a good popular exposition of ideas 
and feelings which have deeply moved artists in our time. 

Illustrations in books on Art are far more important than 
text, and the forty reproductions in each of the Bodley Head 
monographs on Corot and Van Gogh include some fascinating 
and little known examples, though the quality of the blocks is 
often poor. The introduction on Van Gogh is especially 
interesting. Mr. Gibson's amiable essays on Six French Artists, 
as well known as Delacroix and Millet and as blameless as Cazin, 
accompanied by only twelve iliustrations, seem curiously 
belated to-day, and scarcely justify their pubtication. 

Professor A. M. Hind’s Rede Lecture of 1926 is stimulating 
as well as scholarly in recalling links of style and_ vision 
between Claude Lorrain and modern artists. 

Intv his excellent survey of Dutch painting in its greatest 
period, Mr. G. H. Collins Baker has packed an immense 
amount of information, written in a lively and trenchant style. 

Articles on Copley, Fielding and J. F. Lewis, R.A., and 
some delightfully personal notes on Sargent by Mr. Adrian 
Stokes are to be found in the third annual volume of the Old 
Water Colour Society's Club. 

Miniature painting owes its popularity to the interest of 
human associations, to the records it gives of people, and the in- 
timate flavour of periods that clings to it. The book by Dr. G.C. 
Williamson and Mr. Buckman gives an historical and technical 
survey of the art, with notes on old pigments, and hints on 
practice. The illustrations from Holbein to the present day 
include some superb examples and show how the art has suffered 
from the imitaiion of its own prettinesses, and from relying 
over much on its special attcactions and the taste of its patrons 
rather than on the quatitics of observation, draughtsmanship 
and style, common to all fine portraiture. Mr. J. J. Foster's 
Dictionary of Miniature Painters is an admirable work of 
reference, of Jittle general interest, without illustrations, 
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[ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


THE 


REAT interest has been aroused by the announce- 
ment of the institution of the ‘‘ Northcliffe” Prize 
for journalists, which has been reported in newspapers 
throughout the country. This prize, which is to be an 
annual one, is intended to commemorate the late Viscount 
Northcliffe’s association with the London School of 
Journalism, of which he was one of the original founders. 
The urgent need for an authentic school of journalism 
was ever-present in Lord Northcliffe’s mind, and he 
bestowed considerable thought upon the organization and 
methods by which his idea of a true school of journalistic 
instruction should be carried into effect. Thus, the 
London School of Journalism owes much more to Lord 
Northcliffe than a mere general conception, and it is most 
appropriate that, amongst the other attractive prizes open 
to students, there should be one bearing his name. 

The ‘ Northcliffe” Prize, as already announced, is of 
the value of £50 cash, and is open to all students of the 
school enrolling during the current year (up to September 
30th). The award will go to the best article or sketch 
of 1,000 words upon a holiday theme, and this circum- 
stance will doubtless make it doubly attractive at the 
present time. 

But, although the amount of the actual prize-money 
certainly makes the gaining of the prize highly desirable 
in itself, there is an even greater stimulus to competitors, 
and that is the prestige which will attach to the fortunate 
winner. To have it recorded that he is a winner of the 
“Northcliffe” Prize will be a feather in the cap of any 
young writer; it will confer a distinction which is far 
more valuable than the gaining of Fifty Pounds. 

Already—and for years past—the fact that a young 
man has completed a course of training under Mr. Max 
Pemberton at the London Schooi of Journalism has 
always been a strong point in favour of any applicant 
for a staff appointment. Indeed, upon many occasions 
the chiefs of various important journals have invited the 
Directors of the School to recommend suitable men or 
women from among their students to fill vacancies upon 
their staffs. 

Upon the other hand, equal evidence of appreciation 
of the soundness and practical character of an “ L.S.J.” 
training is evinced by the fact that the editors of prac- 
tically all the great London dailies, as well as of many of 
the leading provincial ones, have recommended aspirants 
to place themselves under Mr. Max Pemberton for a 
course of correspondence instruction. 

Thus it is certain that the winning of the “ Northcliffe ” 
Prize in any year cannot fail to enhance a young 
journalist’s chances of success. 

As the closing date for the submission of entries is 
the last day of the year, there is ample time for a new 
student to benefit by the instruction he receives and to 
turn his newly-acquired knowledge of the technique of 
modern journalism to very good account by carrying off 
the £50, ; 

It is to be observed that the rules in this, as in the other 
attractive competitions open to students of The London 
School of Journalism, have been made with the inten- 
tion of giving new writers a chance, urhandicapped by 
the competition of more practised writers. 

_ Older students of the school have all had their chances, 
in their respective years, of entering for a good prize. 
The £50 Daily Mirror Prize (generously presented by 
the Proprietors of that Journal) has now been in exist- 
ence for several years, as well as the £25 “ Max 
Pemberton” Prize. The older students of the school 
thus suffer no injustice by the confining of entries in the 
new “ Northcliffe’ Prize Competition to students of the 
present year. 

_ The policy of the Directors of the School in stimulat- 
Ing new students to attempt the winning of valuable and 
distinguished prizes is unquestionably a thoroughly sound 
one. Fhroughout the Course of Instruction, and _ all 
along the line, every endeavour is made to help students 
by advising them in the placing of their work and by 


“NORTHCLIFFE ” 


PRIZE. 


assisting them with introductions or recommendatic:s 
when their work justifies it. Indeed, numbers of 
“LSJ.” students have been successful in selling articles 
and stories from the first lesson onwards. But it is not 
necessary to dwell too much upon that fact—gratifying 
though it may be to both student and instructor alike. 

If a student be so diligent and so fortunate as to pro- 
duce saleable work after his first lesson, that is all to the 
good; but no guarantee of such early success can, of 
course, be given. Sooner or later, the student of the 
School will get his success, but in the meantime, the 
instifution of the prizes offered by the School gives the 
new student a very attractive goal to aim at as soon as 
he begins his Course. A young writer is certain to work 
all the harder if he knows that he has a perfectly open 
chance of gaining a £50 prize whilst he is still studying 
and that he will not have to face the competition of more 
experienced writers. 

The London School of Journalism may well con- 
gratulate itself upon the excellent standard of work pro- 
duced by its students, a standard which is evidenced by 
the frequency with which “ L.S.J.” journalists and siory 
writers contribute to such important publications as 
Blackwood's, The Fortnightly, National, Nineteenth 
Century, and other reviews, as well as Punch, The 
Spectator, New Stalesiian, British Ileekly, John oa’ 
London's, The Times, Daily \lail, and other great week- 
lies and dailies. Writers who can secure fairly regular 
appearance in publications of that order are certainly 
well trained. 

Much of this success is doubtless due to the restrained 
character of the articles and announcements concerning 
the School. Here are no extravagant promises, no de- 
lusive suggestions that it is “easy” to write for the 
Press. The School does not cater for, and does not 
enrol, the misguided person who believes that success is 
merely a matter of paying a fee and scamping through 
stereotyped lessons and exercises. 

The London School of Journalism requires its students 
to work, and it makes them work not only by making the 
Jessons attractive and interesting, but also by the pains- 
taking care with which the progress of each student is 
followed individually by the instructors—all of whom, 
without exception, are themselves men of recognised 
standing in the world of letters. 

Many come to the School with the intention of making 
literature their sole profession; others intend it simply 
as a spare time occupation and a source of extra lucome. 
And there are some, again, who take it up purely as a 
hobby or as a means of perfecting themselves in the 
writing of good English, 

But whatever the object may be, once the student is 
accepted for enrolment, every effort is made to co-operate 
with him in the achievement of his ambition, and in the 
seven years of the School’s existence the number ot those 
who have failed to achieve what they set out to do with 
the School’s aid and guidance is so fractionally smal) 
that it may be regarded as negligible. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage) of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MA¥ 
PEMBERTON. 

THE * NORTHCLIFFE ” PRIZE 
will be awarded for the hest article not exceeding 1.000 
words upon a Holiday theme, and all 1926 students of the 
School who enrol before September 30th are eligible to com- 

pete for the * Northcliffe ” Prize. 

Particulars will be seni with the prospectus, and all eligible 
students who have already enrolled will ke notified withia the 
next few weeks. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can he based. 

Application for Prospectus and full particulars should be made 
to The Prospectus Dept., The London School of Journalism, 


110 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1, 
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JOHN MURRAY 


Fifth Impression now ready. 7/6 nel. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
BEAU GESTE 


BEAU SABREUR 


By P. C. WREN 


NEW NOVELS 


PIG IRON 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
A masterful novel, dealing with the development of 
a man from wretched boyhood to riches and power. 
Carefully written, the story is artistically complete. It 
is an emotional story rendered with great skill. 7/6 net. 


THE BONNIE EARL 
By AMY McLAREN. 
** A jolly, sunshiny story told with considerable skill.” 
—Daily Graphic. 7/6 net. 


CHILDREN OF THE BORDER 
By MRS. THEODORE PENNELL. 


“A fine siory introducing characters well chosen to 
display frontier life in its various aspects.””—The 


Times. 7/6 net. 


THE LETTERS OF MARY 


NISBET, Countess of Elgin 

By Li.-Col. NISBET HAMILTON GRANT. 

** Readers of this perfectly delightful book will hope 
that another bundle of her vivacious epistles may be 
found.’’—Sunday Times. “ Likely to rank amongst the 
most vivacious things of their kind.”-—Ohbserver. ** Very 
charming and vivacious letters full of 18th century 
gossip.” —Daily Chronicle. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


IMPRESSIONS @© MEMORIES 
By BARONESS DEICHMANN. 


“Few autobiographers have so many memories to 
draw upon.”’—Sunday Times. “* Covers a period of 
some seventy years and ranges over more countries and 
subjects than it is possible to deal with in a review.”— 
John o London. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


PLACES IN THE SUN 
By Capt. ANTHONY EDEN. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. STANLEY 
BALDWIN, M.P. 

Written durmg the tour of the British delegation to 
the Empire Press Conference in Ausiralia, this book 
deals frankly with social, commercial and industrial 
conditions in the Empire. _ Illustrated. 5s. net. 


CAN WE THEN BELIEVE? 

By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D. 

“ Invaluable to a large circle of anxious and dissatis- 
fied thinkers.”"——Daily Telegraph. ‘* There must be 
hundreds of honest but puzzled men and women who 
will be very grateful for this book.”—CGuardian. “ It 
is good to get a leading divine to approach the defence 
of Christian truth in such a spirit.”.-—Daily Chronicle. 

6s. net. 




















if you want good reading buy the “CORNHILL.” 1/6 MONTHLY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1 
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jot Rblithed 
Amid theForests 
of Normandy 


EDOUARD HERRIOT 


Translated by J.HERON LEPPER 


An excellent transiation 
of a book delightfully 
written by M. Edouard 
Herriot, late Prime 
Minister of France. In 
it will be found much 
of the charm = and 
romance that make 
Normandy so_ fascinat- 
ing to lovers of the 
picturesque. 





With 16 half-tone plates 
and map-end paper. 
10/6 net. 


Cassell's a London.£.C.4. 


















NOVELS 








WAYS OF ESCAPE 


By NOEL FORREST. 7/6 net 
_ Ways of Escape has a_ strange, compelling power It 
is a slow accumulation of human experience, of human 
desire and triumph and misfortune. Yet on the surface 

it is a tale of everyday life in southern Engiand, with 


love affairs and tennis parties, with ordinary happenings 


to ordinary people. 


= r ,F ’ "adat Pi 
A SON OF THE HOUSE 
By A. R. WEEKES. 
Spectator: “This is a novel of a definitely superior 
order, one which is worth reading seriously and the 
recommending afterwards, . . So many credible, lik 
able and natural people have not enlivened the pages of 
any novel lately, nor has so human and endur 
been so well told.” 


x we eee Er . 
CARTERET’S CURE 
By RICHARD KEVERNE. 7/6 net 
Spectator: “* Amidst the flood of ingenious thrillers 
which is enlivening this late summer publishing season, it 
is refreshing to come across a volume ir 
drawing plays as much part as 
want of adventures and of thrills in this stor 


. r . y 
RICHARD, MYRTLE AND I 
By STEPHEN HUDSON. 7/6 net 
Morning Post: “Mr. Hudson's genius is subtle and 
elusive, and his use of the novel as a medium for a 
penetrating and incisive study of the artist’s temperament 
1 correspondingly delicate. . . . . He has producea 
a really remarkable book. . . . In a sense it is a 
spiritual autobiography——one in which every true artist will 
find some revelation of himself.” 


BRANGANE 
By MARTIN MILLS. 6/- net 


7/6 net 


' 
ing a tale 


Christian World: “ This masterly little study of a woman 
who sets her stubborn will on rising into Society. 















The story is told with a curt economy of language which 
is as refreshing as it ts effective.” ' 
ew eee 
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Mr. W. Shaw Sparrow's handsome Book of British Etching is in 
part a most provocative tract in favour of Nationalism in 
Art—an indisputable and pregnant factor in creative 
work, but probably most valuable when least self-conscious. 
Mr. Sparrow's propaganda for British qualities is an amusing 
and deserved counterblast to the narrow exclusiveness of 
some aesthetic experts. His hearty, truculent, gossipy book 
is entertaining and vigorously human, and contains a mass 
of information about etching from the seventeenth century 
Francis Barlow to Seymour Haden, 


THE COVERT AND THE COURT 
The Squire of Bentley (Mrs. Cheape). By Maudie Ellis. 
(Blackwood. 21s. net.) 
Impressions and Memories. By the Baroness Deichmann. 
(Murray. 15s.) 


“TE heart ay’s the part ay that makes us right or wrang,” 
sang Burns, and if ever there was an example of a great warm 
heart in a human body, it shows forth in Maude Mary Cheape, 
the Squire of Bentley and Haselor, in Worcestershire, whose 
life in loving particularity of detail is now set forth by her 
daughter, herself an accomplished sportswoman, What 
Boswell did for Johnson and for literary London, that Mrs. 
Ellis has done for her mother and for fox-hunting. This is a 
great book, not necessarily for literary merit (though truth and 
affection ensure a large measure of that), but because it is a 
human document, and because it draws a picture of one of 
the finest sides (alas ! now rapidly vanishing) of English life— 
the life of the country gentleman and gentlewoman, who 
were kindly, considerate and in close personal relations with 
their tenants, wise breeders of stock, straight and honest in 
all their conduct, and passionately devoted to fox-hunting, 
the sport of kings and the training field of soldiers. ** Hunting 
is the only thing that one never tires of,” wrote the Squire, 
and to it she devoted, by no means, however, to the exclusion 
of very many other interests and duties, some of the main 
energies of her life. 

The name of Cheape is still a name to conjure with in Fife, 
inseparably connected as it is with Inchdairnie, Wellfield and 
Strathtyrum ; and not so many years ago the Cheapes owned, 
and their representatives still have rights over, St. Andrews 
links. In the wider world and notably in the world of horse- 
manship and polo, who has not heard of the Squire’s third 
son, Leslie Cheape, the finest ** No. 1” at polo that ever swung 
a stick ? Through Mrs. Ellis’ pages move the great figures of 
fox-hunting —Tom Firr, held in his day to be the finest hunts- 
man in Great Britain; the Whyte Melvilles, father and son 
(it is pleasant to see again printed in full the finely pathetic 
song, ** The Place where the Old Horse Died,” which the latter 
wrote, and which was suggested by an accident in the hunting- 
field that befell the Squire’s husband behind Drumearro 
Craig) ; Jack Shepherd, the famous whip and huntsman of the 
Fife Hounds, who ended his long life placidly with the Bentley 
harriers in Worcestershire ; and with Shepherd is linked the 
immortal name of Colonel John Anstruther Thomson, of 
Charleton, the greatest Master of Hounds this country has ever 
known ; he hunted the Pytchley, Atherstone and other crack 
English packs, and was M.F.H. in Fife but for one break from 
1858 to 1888. 

But we are in danger of travelling away from the principal 
figures of the book. When Mrs. Cheape, on her father’s death 
in 1891, established herself as Squire on the family estate of 
Bentley, she formed there a “ cry ” of beagles, bringing with 
her from Fife a Scotsman to be her first Whip and Kennel 
huntsman. “He was sent (writes Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson) to church on Sunday afternoon, and Mrs. Cheape 
asked him how he liked the English service. He said he had 
enjoyed it, for when the congregation made the responses, it 
‘minded > him of the beagles.” 

In sharp contrast to these breezy reminiscences are the 
Impressions and Memories of the Baroness Deichmann. <A 
Gurney on her mother’s side and grand-niece of Elizabeth 
Fry, the prison-reformer, she was the grand-daughter of 
Baron Bunsen, the celebrated Prussian diplomat, and was 
married to two German husbands, and enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of three German emperors. ‘There is no spiteful gossip in 
the book, but most of it is heavy dough, with a few plums of 
interest about Bismarck, Chamberlain, and von Moltke, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


FLORENCE UPTON, PAINTER. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.)—On the wrapper 
of this book is written ‘“ Florence Upton, Painter,’ just 
above the reproduction of a golliwog hugging in its hideous 
embrace a googley-eyed Dutch doll. The description 
** Painter” was well chosen, for it implies, aecording to 
Webster, “one skilled in representing things in colours.” 
The creation of this concrete nightmare of a golliwog, not 
the least of Florence Upton’s claims to fame, was the work 
of a painter, not of anartist. No artist could wish to encourage 
children to have a taste for the grotesque rather than for the 
beautiful. It is a comparatively easy matter to guide a child’s 
taste in the right direction, but it is by no means easy to 
counteract an early habit of preferring something ugly to 
something beautiful. Florence Upton was responsible for a 
great deal when she made this unhappy invention. 

Dame Edith Lyttelton, however, did not write her life of 
Miss Upton in order to discuss the merits or demerits cf 
golliwogs, but rather to make her friend a reality to those 
who were not fortunate enough to know her. Miss Upton 
was a sensitive, self-depreciative, introspective and obviously 
delightful woman, and the author has succeeded in making 
her live for us and in telling the story of her psychical life. 
It is indeed interesting and illuminating to watch Florence 
Upton transformed through her mental experiences * from an 
unhappy woman to a happy one; from an introspective and 
lonely creature to a gay and expansive companion, who 
possessed many friends ; from a soul groping in darkness to 
an ardent spiritual believer, warm with faith and hope.” 
We cannot enter into the question of the reality of these 
experiences, but can commend the book as being eminently 
readable and written with sympathy and insight. 


ANTHOLOGY OF JESUS. Arranged and edited by Sr 
James Marchant, K.B.B., LL.D. (Cassell. 7s. €d.)—Tle 
tone of this Christological book of extracts is devotional 
and orthodox. All the extracts are short and the list of 
authors contains such varied names as St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Charles Dickens, Thomas Hardy, St. Augustine, St. Juliana 
of Norwich, Quarles, Renan, and Turgenev. The book is 
prettily got up in a gilt dust cover, and will, we are sure, give 
great delight as a gift-book if bestowed with discretion. 


THE WORLD COURT. By Antonio Sanchez de Busta- 
mante. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net.)—-The Cuban jurist, 
Senor de Bastamante, has written an excellent book on 
The World Court, tracing the origin of the idea, explaining 
its constitution and recording in some detail what it has 
done in the past four years. The author, himself a judge 
of the Court, speaks with authority and he has no difficulty 
in showing that the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice has already justified its existence. The fifteen cases 
in which, up to last year, it had given advisory opinions 
or definite decisions, were not indeed of great importance. 
But they were all troublesome and complicated, and some 
of them might have led to serious difficulties if not settled. 


THE LAW RELATING TO ESTATE DUTY. By Jackson 
Wolfe and Douglas Dewar. (Oxford University Press. 15s. 
net.)— The Estate Duty is working a social revolution, none the 
less thorough because it is silent. Under its relentless pressure 
the great estates are disintegrating and the great country 
houses, stripped of their treasures, are ceasing to be occupied 
by their impoverished owners. The effects of the tax are 
obvious, but the details of its operation are little known save 
to a few experts. Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Dewar have done well 
to compile this careful statement of the law, as contained in 
twenty-five statutes from 1894 onwards and in numerous 
decided cases. Lawyers, chartered accountants, and others 
who have to deal with property and taxes will find the text- 
book invaluable. We may add that Estate Duty, unlike 
Succession Duty, is levied on “the interest which ceases 
by reason of the death” and not on the interest to which 
some person succeeds, which may be a good deal less valuable. 


THE ABBEY OF ST. GALL. By J. M. Clark. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 18s. net.)—Most people who 
read German know Scheffel’s Ekkehard, that’ well-written 
historical romanee which describes St. Gall in the tenth 
century. To them and to others we can warmly commend 
Mr. Clark’s scholarly account of the famous abbey, more 
especially in respect of its services to education, literature, 
art, and music in the Dark Ages between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries. Mr. Clark thinks that the abbey owed 
rather less to Irish influences and rather more to Anglo- 
Saxon than is commonly supposed. St. Gall, the founder, 
was an Irishman; his bell and crozier, typically Celtic in 
style, are still preserved in the abbey library with many 
manuscripts by early Irish scribes. But native Swabian 
menks were chiefly responsible for the good work done in 
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this remote spot above Lake Constance for European civili- 
zation. Mr. Clark’s chapter on the drama, as developed from 
the liturgies of the Church, is of exceptional interest. 


GARDENS FOR TOWN AND SUBURB. By V. N. Solly. 
(Benn. 15s.)—As Mr. Solly tells us in his preface, Gardens for 
Town and Suburb is not a * handy guide to horticulture,” but a 
book of sympathetic advice, based on knowledge gleaned from 
practical experiment and observation, for those whose gardens 
are in town. Not only are suggestions offered for the design of 
gardens, emphasizing the fact that the front of a garden 
at any rate should be a frame for the house, but lists are 
given of plants and shrubs which are suitable for town and 
suburban gardens. The only suggestion in this very helpful 
and attractive book which the reviewer dares to question is 
that privet is a graceful and useful bush. It is generally 
found to suck up all the nourishment near it and has a 
peculiarly unpleasant smell. There are many excellent 
plates of small town gardens which show what endless possi- 
bilities there are in the making of even the smallest garden, 


ISLAM AND THE DIVINE COMEDY. By Miguel Asin. 
(John Murray. 12s.)—Unusual interest attaches to this work, 
offspring of the union of Arabic and Romance scholarship. 
Persuasive and delightful in translation, the chapters proceed 
from argument to argument with an effect cumulative and 
convincing. That many of the unexplained ideas in Dante's 
work were perforce attributed to the towering genius of the 
man is well known: that they took their origin in Islamic 
models, as Dr. Asin maintains, merely renders the veneration 
due to Dante more reasonable, and in no way detracts from 
his greatness. The numerous Mohammedan legends will 
doubtless come as a new and fascinating bypath of literature 
for the majority of readers. 


ARABIAN MEDICINE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Donald Campbell. (Kegan Paul. 
2 vols. 21s.)—Students of mediaeval thought and literature 
will welcome these two volumes. Vast in extent and but little 
explored, the Arabian literature is an essential part of any com- 
plete account of the development of medical science from the 
Greck Era to the presentday. As a source from which future 
students may draw, Dr. Campbell's work is invaluable. If 
there are parts—the third chapter in particular —which are 
clementary, the broad sweep of the survey, an outline and 
not an intensive study, renders that almost unavoidable. But 
the reconstruction of the Galenic Library is admirable and 
should do much to attract more students into this field 
of study. 


FICTION 


BELLARION. By Rafael Sabatini. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net.)-An adventurer of the early years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Bellarion is revealed as scholar, politician, military 
strategist and lover. Mr. Sabatini presents him with so much 
liveliness and skill, keeps his career moving forward so in- 
evitably and so excitingly, that the reader falls in love with 
him after very few pages and relinquishes him unwillingly at 
the last. He had faults: enemies might have called him 
crafty and a physical coward. But what appeared in him as 
cunning and cowardice was obviously an allowable defect in a 
brilliant character. He is a very human hero, all of a piece, 
unconquerable, and compels admiration. Bellarion was a 
nobody's child, reared by the Church for the Church. Chance 
sets him one day among thieves, and his escape from these 
plunges him in the very middle of political intrigue. The 
Lady Valeria, sister of a local potentate, deplorably under the 
thumb of a wicked Regent, enlists his help. So great is his 
ingenuity that she loses confidence in him. ‘Tremendous 
fights, escapes, spyings, occur. Bellarion is hunted by dogs, and 
confronted by the fearsome Facino Cane, bravest condottiere 
of Milan. The gruff soldier adopts him, trains him in war- 
craft, and plunges him into the troubled court life of Milan. 
His genius for military strategy is displayed early, and slowly 
the waif proves himself the greatest general in Italy. He 
works always for the Lady Valeria, though she as persistently 
detests and suspects him. Mr. Sabatini’s canvas is huge, 
and teems with petty princes, courtiers, soldiers, armies and 
landscapes. Yet, while attention is focused and held on the 
chief characters, all else in the huge perspective is clear and 
admirable. There are no pages of dull description or history. 
It is a first-rate adventure story, and the author starts sharply 
with adventures, and floats his tale swiftly and easily along 
from one colourful and arresting crisis in the affairs of his hero 
to another. It makes breathless and delightful reading. 

WAYS OF ESCAPE. By Noel Forrest. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. net.) -A most able and intelligent fictitious biography 
this, of Stephen Heath, who believed as a boy that whoever 
wants his ends wholly must secure them. He grew up aloof 
and successful, married and continued to live even more in- 
humanly aloof and dominant. His children learnt to fear, 
then to hate and deceive him. His wife, all the life crushed out 


cc 


of her by the hardness of a husband who dictated eyen the 
meals in her house, even the clothes she wore, died by inches 
consoling herself with the ghost of an unhappy love for another 
man. At last the man’s own success recoiled on himself. 
Avoided and detested by everyone, he is forced to face a world 
which, even if he could conquer over again, would mean 
nothing to him. His story, which succeeds in keeping him 
human for all his unpleasant peculiarities, is told chiefly gg jt 
concerns his family and associates. It is presented yp. 
affectedly, freshly and well. The hero's character is conceived 
with great breadth, his inhumanity is not laboured, and jts 
effects strike the reader as inevitable, not as author's invention, 


HALF A SOVEREIGN. By Ian Hay. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A light-hearted account, not quite up 


to Mr. Hay’s best, of a love story, a yachting trip in the 
Mediterranean, and a ghostly adventure obviously intended 
to be farcical. The pains and difficulties of being amiable 
with one’s fellow-travellers has never been more vividly ye. 
vealed, and the hero’s plight provides much innocent amuse- 
ment. One of the guests on the yacht insists on teaching the 
others Morris dances. Another is a boasting fool. One of the 
young girls hes a chronic cold, a distressing sense of humour, 
and as she is a persistent fisherman is always bedraggled and 
laden with unpleasant bait. There are also a mischief-maker, 
a tiresome flirt, some bridge fiends and a host who makes 
everyone's life a burden with his schedules, time-tables, drills 
and general efficiency campaign. Apparitions and wonders 
are necessary to cure them of their worst traits, and to bring 
about an engagement between the narrator and a lovely but 
nebulous lady. 


SHEAVES FROM THE CORNHILL. By various Authors, 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.) ~The editor of the Cornhill is to be 
congratulated on this collection of reprinted stories: they 
are the finished products of craftsmen who are sure of their 
technique, and who have something definite to say. The 
excellence of the construction and the artistic execution of 
* Study in Marble,” by F. Le Gros Clark, are especially evident. 
It is a pity that Mr. Claude E. Benson, who has written in 
* Something to be Forgotten” one of the most exciting and 
terrifying adventure stories which this reviewer has read, does 
not mitigate the atmsophere of evil which he has created by 
a ray of—shall we say ?—the dazzling beauty of Sir Rider 
Haggard’s She. 

BILLY PADLEY’S WIFE. By Norman Venner. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—-We are grateful to Mr. Norman Venner for 
this sparkling comedy of manners. The conventional rdles 
of hero and heroine are reversed, and it is Billy Padley who 
is possessed of the amiable casualness which leads to a 
diverting series. of complications, and Tra Martinford, the 
heroine, has her hands full in trying to repair the disconcerting 
slips which Billy constantly makes. There is a substratum 
of secret service and Bolshevist spies which gives substance 
to the plot, but the real charm lies in the humour and gay 
irresponsibility with which the author invests the book 
A delightful and refreshing piece of work, recommended 
for the holidays. 


HOLIDAY NOVELS 


It will take even the practised reader some time to find 
out who was the * Head Hunter” in Mr. Edgar Wallace's 


new story, The Avenger (John Long. 7s. 6d. net). The 
book has less convolutions and details than some of the 


author's other work and, if it is perhaps less exciting, the 
mystery may be said to be even more ingenious than usual. 
* * * A modern version of the great Haji Baba is 
provided by Mr. George E. Holt in Mohamed Ali, the 
central figure of By Favour of Allah (Melrose, 7s. 6d. 
net), a novel dealing with Morocco. Mohamed Ali is a 
genia! ruffian and the way in which he scores off the repre- 
sentatives of law and order is exceedingly amusing. ‘The 
author contrives to keep up his Eastern background most 
successfully. * * * The Middle West of America is 
the scene of The Spring Flight (Alfred A. Knopf, 7s. 6d. 
net), by Lee J. Smits, whose name is not so familiar in 
England as in the newspaper world on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The beginning gives an excellent picture of life 
in the growing city of Franklin, and Kenneth’s emancipation 
in face of the opposition of his family is excellently described. 
* * * A very lengthy first novel, with an exceedingly 
serious purpose, is published by Mr. Neil Scot under the 
name of The Riding Light (G. T. Foulis. 7s. 6d.). This 
purpose is nothing less than the anthropomorphic display 
of the forces of good and evil and of their struggle for the 
souls of mankind, This makes rather heavy reading and 
the volume contains almost every known fault of construction, 
yet the author has been born with the gift for telling a story 
and almost in spite of iiself the book carries the reader on 
throughout its four hundred pages. Let us hope that Mr. 
Neil Scot’s second venture will not be so hopelessly over- 
weighted and that he will give his readers the jam without 
the powder. 
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Agents 

Everywhere. 
Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - £9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (June 1926) - £255,260,104 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted. 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 














Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for | 


quotations ctating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 








LIBERTY’S TILO-1.EUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO.. Ltd.. REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured [llustration Free. 





Enjoy a larger 
income and live 
longer! 


If you depend on investments for your income you 
are probably only getting about 5% on your Capital, 
and you may not be sure of that or of the safety of 
your money. 


Supposing you can get 11% guaranteed for as long 
as ever you live, then you would be able to indulge 
in more of the comforts of life, and be relieved of 
all anxiety. Both advantages will tend to lengthen 


your life. 


11% Guaranteed 
for as long as you live 


A man of 65 can obtain from the Sun Life of 
Canada an Annuity equivalent to 11% on his 
If his health is impaired, a larger Annuity 
Older and younger ages get pro- 


Capital. 
will be granted. 
portionately higher and lower rates, and all receive 
advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada Annuitants, 
There are many other forms of Sun of Canada 
Annuities—Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed 
return of Capital, Deferred Annuities and Educa- 
tional Annuities. 

Why not let us send you particulars? 
the offer is made to you by the /eading Annuity Co. 
—a Company with Government-Supervised Assets 


exceeding £62,000,000. 


In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 


Remember, 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment (near Temple Station), 


London, W.C. 2. 
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MOTORING NOTES 
THE MODERN CAR AND ITS 
DEFECTS 

DuRING the past few months I have had the opportunity 
of trying a dozen or more different makes of motor-cars of 
varying power and seating capacity. Although not expecting 
to discover a perfect motor-car, I was surprised at the nature 
of the defects from which nearly all of them suffer. Many 
of the faults are trivial, but nevertheless cause the owner 
a certain degree of irritation. Elsewhere the parts which 
call for improvement are important and one is at a loss to 
understand why they have been overlooked by the makers. 
The modern motor-car engine is highly eflicient and it is 
difficult to see what further improvements can be effected 
unless some entirely new type be introduced. With all 
cars tested the power developed, the flexibility of the engine 
and the smoothness of forque were outstanding features, 
while the braking system called for no comment save approval. 
It appears as though the last word had been said in these 
connexions. The defects which were apparent were all 
concerned with minor parts and fittings, but so glaring were 
many of them that the pleasure of driving was greatly 
reduced. 

The owner-driver desires reliability and freedom from 
trouble, whether on the road or in the garage, and this he 
ean secure, no matter what ear he buys. But he also 
demands the acme of comfort and a design of car that can 
be looked after and maintained in perfect running condition 
with the minimum of attention. It is in connexion with 
these two requirements that nearly all modern ears fail 
in one or more particulars. The fitting of the spare wheel 
is frequently of such a nature that considerably more time 
is occupied in detaching it and attaching the punctured 
wheel than in jacking up the car and effecting the change. 
This is a cause of irritation and is quite simple to remedy. 
The efliciency of the modern car is proverbial and provided 
one carries an adjustable spanner, a pair of plicrs and a 
length of copper wire in one’s pocket, most minor repairs 
can be carried out on the road without opening the tool 
kit. It is, however, not altogether convenient to pocket 
the jack and brace and yet these are the tools that are packed 
away in some inaccessible place. A more convenient position 
for them could surely be provided. 

Much has been done to render the messy job of greasing 
and oiling less arduous, but improvement is still necessary 
if these very important tasks are to be carried out quickly 
and cleanly. On many cars the owner has a good excuse 
for neglecting the lubrication of many of the minor parts, 
In the same way, the petrol and oil fillers are not all they 
should be. They should be large in size and placed in such 
a position that they can be got at more readily. The number 
of owner-drivers who employ an anti-freezing mixture in 
the cooling system is small; the vast majority find it more 
satisfactory to empty the system in frosty weather, refilling 
when the car is next required. This is, however, a lengthy 
business with some ears, as only a tiny drain cock is fitied ; 
hence a task that should be finished in a couple of minutes 
often occupies a quarter of an hour. A small matter, truly, 
but one which irritates. 

The fatigue of long distance driving is minimized when 
one can assume a comfortable position at the outset and 
maintain it without the need for constant movement. This 
is not possible, however, on some cars, since the gear lever 
and hand brake are so placed that one must lean forward 
unduly to grasp them. When this is not so the gear lever 
is frequently under the driver’s knee—a most inconvenient 
position when one is wearing a long coat. 
the pedals— the clutch, accelerator and foot brake—is very 
awkward on some cars; they are so close together that 
there is an ever-present risk of 
and the accelerator together, an action which is harmful 
to the engine and transmission, as more power is developed 
ad the speed of the car is reduced. A fault with some 
pe als is that they are mounted too high above the floor ; 


depressing the foot brake 


h ce the foot must be raised to operate them, delicacy of 


m-nipulation being impossible. If the pedals be not adjust- 


The position of 


able, moreover, a driver of medium stature must slide forward 
in his seat to depress them fully. Driving comfort cannot 
be secured under such conditions and yet the remedies are 
obvious and entail no extra expense in construction. 

Adequate provision is made, as a general rule, for pro- 
tecting the driver and front seat passenger, but their 
comfort in hot weather is often neglected. Better 
arrangements are urgentiy needed for cooling the front seats 
which, owing to their proximity to the engine, become almost 
unbearable in summer. Simple, inexpensive fitments are 
all that are needed. The position of the speedometer is 
frequently badly chosen, since it is necessary to alter one’s 
pose to read the dial. This should not be required, seeing that 
this instrument is one of the most important on account of 
the information it gives regarding the running and tune of 
the engine. Outside door handles as well as inside ones should 
be fitted as standard, especially in the case of all-weather 
models. The saloon car is becoming very popular for town 
and country work alike, but the majority suffer from two 
serious defects. There is not sufficient head room—an inch 
or two more is all that is required—and the front pillars are 
often so massive that the driver’s view is obstructed. This is 
the day of the owner-driver and it is only those manufacturers 
who appreciate this fact and live up to it who will find an 
ever-increasing demand for their ears. 

* * * * 
A New ArMsSTRONG-SIDDELEY. 

A very attractive Armstrong-Siddeley touring car has 
recently been introduced at a remarkably low price. 
In these days of high wages and expensive materials it is no 
small achievement to produce for £450 a high-grade five- 
seater touring car with a six-cylinder overhead-valve engine, 
excellent bodywork and a remarkably complete equipment. 
The engine is exceptionally flexible and smooth-running, 
providing a top-gear range of speed of five to sixty-five miles 
an hour. There are many excellent features of this atiractive 
model, among which I may specially mention its very effective 
four-wheel brakes; the ease with which the car may be 
entered, as the four doors are very wide ; the manner in which 
the rigid side-screen equipment is carried; and the extra 
large mudguards which are fitted. 

E. T. Brown. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


IF THE COAL DEADLOCK WERE 
ENDED 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Wuite I do not suggest that those who steadily acquire 
high-class British Investment Stocks without any regard 
for the prolonged trade depression and the unsatisfactory 
industrial position are living in a “ Fool’s Paradise,” 
I think that it is high time that the country leaned less 
completely upon its financial efficiency and activities, and 
recognized the gravity of all that is implied in our indus- 
trial problems, not only upon their economic, but upon 
their social and political sides. 

Of course, we know that the very stagnation of trade 
tends to drive capital resources into the security markets, 
and it is also likely that the firmness of some securities 
has been greatly aided by foreign buying prompted by the 
flight from local currencies, while allowance must be 
made also for the fact that, just as the level of commodity 
prices is still affected by the effects and after-effects of 
War inflation, so, tosome extent, the same influences have 
affected public securities. 

Are WE Livinc on Carita ? 


Nevertheless, it would be well that we should consider 
how far in the matter of home securities we have been 
living on capital resources rather than upon the results 
of real earnings and freshly acquired wealth. In the 
‘ase of the many millions paid out in British Government 
dividends, it might be well to remember the extent to 
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which those dividends are derivable from the enormous 
weight of direct taxation. Both as regards Income Tax 
and the estate duties we have reached the point when, 
if not actually encroaching on capital, we are at all events 
encroaching upon resources which ought to be devoted to 
fresh productive activities. Again, in the case of our English 
Railways, this evidence is even more apparent. For the 
last two years much of the dividends paid on Railway 
Stocks must have been obtained, not from the profitable 
working of the railways, but by encroachment upon 
large cash reserves. In other words, railway wages have 
been determined on lines inconsistent with economic 
working. 
Evonomic WorkKING. 

In the case of the coal industry itself, we know that we 
have been right up against the whole question of economic 
working. An impartial Commission inquiring into the 
matter delivers the verdict that profitable working of the 
mines is impossible if certain important concessions are not 
made by all the various parties concerned. To that 
verdict, however, the miners’ leaders have declared that, 
economic laws or no economic laws, it is to be a case of 
“not a minute on the day, not a penny off the pay,” 
and, as a consequence of their action, not only has the 
country as a whole been subjected to severe economic 
loss, but many of the key industries have been virtually 
held up to ransom. Moreover, without unduly empha- 
sizing the part played by Moscow and other foreign 
agitators, there is no gainsaying the fact that such agita- 
tions have played an important part, and the mass of the 
community, however much it may have resented such 
action on the part of foreign and competing countries, has 
apparently been powerless to check the movement, or 
¢ven to express its will through Government action. 

ImpossiBLe CoNpItions. 

It will be noted that in all this I am not attempting to 
apportion blame, or even responsibility, being concerned 
only with emphasizing the fact that the conditions 
described are wholly inconsistent with stable foundations 
in this country, whether political, social or financial. Of 
course, it can be urged quite fairly that many of the 
conditions L have deseribed are the obvious and natural 
reactions following the War, that we are passing through 
a transition stage, and that there is no reason at all why 
we should not emerge from our troubles triumphantly, 
and achieve still greater prosperity in the future. All 
that is admitted; but as with individuals so with com- 
munities, things do not come right of themselves, and 
while the uses of adversity may be “ sweet” the same 
cannot be said if they are abused or are not used as they 
should be for stimulating effort and possibly sacrifice. 

Vicrory ror ComMMON SENSE. 

At the moment of writing there are not wanting signs 
that the coal crisis may have reached a crucial stage and, 
indeed, during the past week, there has been a slight 
recovery in’ English Railways and certain industrial 
concerns, due to hopes that the coal deadlock is about to 
he solved along the lines of the miners recognizing the 
necessity for working somewhat longer hours and in- 
creasing output if satistactory wages are to be maintained. 
Ii that report should be correct and if, moreover, it should 
herald a new spirit in other industrial enterprises, all may 
yet be well, and it will be possible to describe the result, 
not as a victory or defeat for a particular section, but 
as a victory for common sense based upon a clearer 
recognition of inexorable facts and the working of economic 
law S. 

A Common Merevinc Grounp. 

1 \enture further, however, to suggest that at the present 
moment the industrial and social crisis through which 
the country is passing covers a much wider area than 
that occupied simply by the coal problem. So long as 
human nature remains what it is, there will always be 
causes for social unrest and dissatisfaction, in this or that 
direction. Just, however, in the degree that such causes 
are reduced to vanishing point, so far also will there not 
only be greater prosperity and greater social unity, but 
the prosperity will be of a durable character, bringing 
confidence alike to the weekly wage earner or to the 
investor whose savings have been devoted to financing 
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the industries in which the wage earner is directly con. 
cerned. A common point of agreement upon ‘which 
Capital and Labour might meet is to be found, first 
in a clear recognition of foreign competition and 
all that it involves; secondly, in a recognition of the 
necessity for increasing the entire stock of wealth jf 
employers and employed alike are to reap the reward 
of effort and risk ; thirdly, in a recognition of the fact that 
trade union activities, as at present exercised, are actually 
preventing fresh wealth from being created: but 
that while this may be true, some system, a working 
arrangement—call it what you will—has to be deyis 
whereby those called upon to put forth the amount o 
effort which most of us know is really required to recover 
our War losses, may be assured that their reward will be 
proportionate to the sacrifice and to the effort. We 
know, of course, that, so far as may be discerned, one 
result of enlarged and cheapened production should 
be the increased purchasing power of the present wage, 
I do not, however, think that the vision of reward should 
be thus limited. That reward would accrue to the whole 
nation, employers and employed alike. There should, in 
addition, be such a reward for individual efficiency as to 
give the necessary impetus which would be required to 
produce that united effort without which we cannot 
regain general prosperity. 
Power or ProracanpDa. 

I know that I shall be accused, to some extent, of dealing 
with generalities, and perhaps of uttering platitudes, and 
further that there is a good deal in what has been said 
savouring of propaganda. My reply is this : Our present 
troubles are very much the result of propaganda on the 
part of Labour which, having for its basis injustice in this 
or that direction, has been able to conduct its propaganda 
on such lines as to obscure recognition of economic laws, 
the continued defiance of which must bring about real 
disaster. If those who are better informed on _ these 
matters exhibited the same unity and zeal in the matter 
of propaganda, there might be greater reason for 
expecting the triumph of economic truths. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
MARKET INFLUENCES. 
Tur two main factors which seem likely to have chief influence 
over markets in the immediate future are the industrial 
developments in connexion with the coal situation and 
monetary developments as influenced by the course of events 
across the Atlantic. With the first of these points I have 
already dealt in a separate article. As regards monetary 
conditions the feature has been the raising of the New York 
Bank Rate from 3} to 4 per cent. This action was undoubtedly 
prompted by the growth in speculative activity in Wall Street, 
for it must not be forgotten that prosperity, like adversity, 
can bring its own special problems. With the object of 
preventing an undue diversion of loanable capital from 
commerce to purely speculative purposes, and also of maintaining 
a sound exchange position, the Federal Reserve Bank has 
constantly to impose a check upon the exuberant activities 
of Wall Street-—hence, doubtless, the present rise in the New 
York Bank Rate. 
* * * 


AUTUMN Prospncts. 

Experience shows, however, that it is not casy to curb 
Wall Street’s speculations when once they have got a free 
course, and if the present 4 per cent. in New York should not 
lighten the speculative position, it is quite possible that a 
higher rate might have to be imposed, and uncertainty on that 
point lends uncertainty to the monetary situation here. 
However, the market rate of discount in London has already 
hardened to 4} per cent., thus making the Bank Rate a little 
more efiective, and, with gold flowing in here and with gold 
almost pouring from Australia into the United States, there 
seems to be at least a fair prospect of the autumn passing 
without unduly high rates here, while the position is furthet 
simplified by the fact that, so far as commercial activities are 
concerned, lower rather than higher money rates would be 
helpful and, while it is true that there is some activity 
in the Stock Markets, purely speculative positions are not 
large. 

* * * * 


CANADIAN PROGRESS. 
While viclding to no part of the Kingdom in devotion to the 
Empire and to the development of our Oversea Dominions, the 
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City, as is, perhaps, natural, demands that even the financing 
ofthe Empire shall be on sound business lines. 
at any time any portion of our Dominions should seem to be 
over-borrowing in this country, financial circles are not silent 
in the matter of criticism. This charge, however, most 
certainly cannot be brought against either the Canadian 
Government or Canadian industries at the present time, and 
there is a feeling of intense satisfaction in the City not only that 


Canada should ‘be prospering as she undoubtedly is prospering | 


at the present time, but that present facts and future possi- 
bilities are being recognized a little more clearly in this country 
than was the case a year or two back. The United States has 
been recognizing it very clearly ever since the War, and its 
financial stake in Canada has increased enormously. 
* * * * 
INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS. 

During the past week, therefore, the City has been par- 
ticularly glad to note one or two developments showing that our 
leading bankers here are coming into closer touch with Canada. 
The Canadian Pacifie Railway, which hitherto has had only 
one London representative on its Board, has now elected two 
in the place of the late Sir Thomas Skinner, one of them being 
the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, the Chairman of the 
Midland Bank, and the other being Mr. E. R. Peacock, a 
Managing Director of Baring Brothers and Co., Limited. Two 
more thoroughly representative men of banking and finance 
in this country it would have been impossible to select, and 
both the yoy and the acceptance of the appointments have 
created a most favourable impression. Moreover, this im- 
pression Ae been strengthened by the still later intimation 
that not only the two gentlemen already referred to, but Sir 
George May, of the Prudential Assurance Co., and Mr. D. W. 
Berdoe-Wilkinson, of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, Steer, 
ford and Co., have, at the joint request of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Grand Trunk Pacific Bondholders’ 
Committec 


Conseq uently, if 


Law- | 


», agreed to act as an independent Advisory Com- | 





mittee with a view to assisting both parties in the course of | 


the forthcoming negotiations towards finding the basis for an 
amicable settlement. There have been certain points of dis- 
agreement arising out of the recent acquisition by the Cana- 
dian Government of the Grand Trunk Railway which have 
undoubtedly called for a clearing up and an adjustment on 
lines calculated by both sides to be entirely equitable. Such 
disputes almost invariably arise when there is Government 
absorption of some big industrial concern, and when, as now, 
the matter is concerned with acquisition not by local interests 
but by an overseas Government, it becomes the more necessary 
that the arrangement should be one in which neither party 
feels aggrieved by the transaction. 
* * * * 
Live PoLicy SURRENDER VALUES. 

An interested reader of the article on * Equalizing Income 
and Expenditure,” which appeared in the Financial Supple- 
ment of the Spectator on July 24th, brings to our notice the 
inadequate sum which he considers was offered him for the 
surrender of a certain life policy, and from the details supplied 
by this reader the sum would certainly seem to be disappoint- 
ing when compared with the premiums paid in. It may be 
pointed out, however, that for various reasons the surrender 
of a life policy must always entail loss. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, assurants, when effecting assurances, should insist on 
the amount of the surrender value or the principle upon which 
it is caleulated being stated on the policy. Some offices do 
this voluntarily and most of them will do so when desired. 


A. W. K. 








A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO 


This tobacco is a challenge to those who say 
that the quality of 25 or 30 years ago does not 
exist to-day, It may be the only one in Britain, 
but it is the genuine old style quality—air-cured, 
sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, having the sweetness 
ol time, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as g 
Series discounts : 2}% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





\ ODERN FRENCH ARTISTS, Exhibition of 
B remarkable replicas, printed in colour, of the 
Works of Cézanne, Picasso, Matisse, Derain, and others 
of this school. The exhibits are all for sale at a few 
guineas each. Admission Free. Mansard Gallery.— 














FOR SALE AND TO LET 





Lady's Furnished House to 
caretul tenant; capable maid 
-Box 1376, the Spectator. 


YORNISH COAST. 
( few weeks; 
fs. exchanged, 








ADY desires Gentlewoman Paying Guest,short period, 
4 lovely coast, N. Cornwall ; refs. ex.— Box 1377. 


Ww a to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 5.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
fs. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 43. a day. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 





RCHITECT, fully qualified, can supply designs for 
4 picturesque and up-to-date residences, bungalows, 
&¢e.—Rox 1373, the Spectator, 13 York St., W.C. 2. 





VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special 

J Training in pdeeretarial Method. Six to twelve 
months. Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
after training secured through Appointments Department. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated), 54 Russell Sq., W.C. 1, 





|] YXPERIENCED woman requires post, houschold mgt. 
4 : 2 : A > ane < ’ 
4 orsovial work. Seh, or coll, pref.—Box 1368, Spectator, 





] ORD MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL 
4 CRIPPLED CHILDREN, ALTON, 

(Surgical Tuberculosis). Probationers are received at 
the above Hospital at the age of 18 years. Training is for 
three years, and is Vainable to those intending to become 
fully-trained Nurses, but who are too young for general 


FOR 
HANTS. 


training. Part of the training may be given at the Seaside 
Branch at Hayling Isiand. Candidates must be well- 
educated. Salary £16 first year, £20 second year, £24 


third year, with board, lodging, uniform and laundry. 
Particulars sent on application to the Matron. 





O's ANISING Secretary Wanted by the Young 
Women's Christian Association in’ Leicester. 
Particulars on application to Miss Lrene Cox, 17 Cliiford 
St., London, W. 1. 





YNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


LECTURESHIP IN PLANT PHYSIOLOGY, 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
in PLANT PHYSIOLOGY IN THE DEPARTMEUNT 
OF BOTANY, The salary proposed is from £400 to 
£450, according to qualifications, 

Applications, together with fuil statement of quali- 
fications, ave, and 16 copies of not more than Three 
‘Testimonials, to be lodged before September 15th, 1926 
with the Secretary to the University. 

H. J. BUTCHART— 
Secretary 














MIDDLESEX HWOSPI TAL, 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(University of London). 

Berners Street , Oxford Strect, W.1, 


7 HE 


THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Ist. 

Students wishing to enter the Medical Schoo! should 
apply for accommedation as early as possible. 

Examinations for the Entrance Scholarships will be 
held on September 15th, 4th and 15th. Applications 
must be received not later than September 4th. 

The University Scholarships Examination will be 
held on September 25rd and 24th. Applications not 
later than September 14th. 

The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching 
the entire curviculum. 

Students are also prepared for the 


. \ Pre-Medical 
Examination in Chemistry and Physics, 


VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
ANNUALLY EXCEEDS £1,000, 
Research Funds of over £25,000, 
The Teaching Staff includes 6 University Professors, 
1 University Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators, 
and 4 Tutors. 





Parents and Guardians desiring information and 
advice with regard to the Medicai Curriculum should 
write to the Dean, EB. L. Pearce Gould, M.A. M.D., 
Ch.M., F.K.C.8., or to the School Secretary, R. A. Foley. 





ASTBOURNE.—THE 
4 OF DOMESTIC 

Science subjects taught. 
Certificates granted. 
Class Diploma. 


EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
ECONOMY. All Domestic 
Resident and Day pupils. 
Principal: Miss Randall, Ist 
Edinburgh Training School. 











gy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Monteflore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss 2B. EK. Lawrence.—¥or information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Seerctary. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NGMERING-ON-SEA, Sussex.—Kindergarten and 
va Preparatory School. Entire charge of Boarders 
from the Colonies or foreign countries. Little boys 
received, Fully-qualified Staff.—Apply: The Principal, 
The Nomads. 





| ELMONT SCHOOL, Falmouth, Cornwall.—Prepty. 

for Public Schools and Ri. Navy. Healthy 
situn. on Cornish Riviera. Especially suitable boys from 
abroad. Ages 7—15. Prospectus apply Head-Master. 


OT ety CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A _first- 
grade Public School with valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Recent scholarship succeases, Fees, £95. 
Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby 
F’ball. Preparatory School attached. Boys reed. from age 
of seven. Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. Crees, 


j ” ELLY COLLEGH, TAVISTOCK.—Magnificent 
X buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices and Professions, Head-Master. Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Uaileybury College). 


i "ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL, BURY ST. 
\ EDMUNDS.—Publie — School education at 
moderate fees.—lor particulars of entry, scholarships, 
&c., apply Head-Master. 

V ERCHANT Taylors’ School, Crosby, Lanes. Public 
4 Schoo! of £00 boys, close to the Sea. Founded 
A.D.1618. Scholarships tenable in the School and Leavy 
ing Exhibitions. For Prospectusof School and Boarding 
House Apply Head Master, H. Cradock-Watson, M.A. 

















gg em SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. Head- 
Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. (late Sixth Form 
Master at Fettes College). Preparation for Universities, 





Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. Leaving 
Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine 
buildin including Chapel, Chemical and Physical 






Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
and Armoury. Fees from£75-£81 perannum.—Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Bursar. 


Ts 


ba -5"y HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Giry 
over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead, Girly 
received from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Sclency 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing aig 
Excellent health reeord.—Address: The Principal, ' 





ca a coe 
Vey RIGH, North Berwick. Boarding Schoo} 
for Girls. Recog. by Board of Educ. Prep. for 


Exams. Head-Mistress Miss EZ. C. MacTavish, LILA 





Dp: Williams’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.—Endowed 
1711. Bédg. fees £20 per term.—Ap. to Head- Mistress, 








K DENSTEADS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland, Sch 
4 for Girls, 7 to 17. English, Fr., Maths., ‘Latin, 
Pianoforte (Matthay method), Singing, Kurhythmics, Elo. 
cution. Large mixed farm attached—dairy, poultry work 
«& gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce provided—creg 

butter, eggs. Six qualified mistresses.—Apply Principal, 





Y RASS UL NDALE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE 
X BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate 
Sanatorlum., Domestic Science School in connexion, 
For Prospectus.— Miss Lumby, Grassendale, Southbourne, 





H IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Kesidentis\ 
School for Girls. Tele: ‘* Watford 616.” 





I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD 
4 SURREY. ’ 


Bracing climate. Good education, 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons, Sch,), 





( VERDALE School for Girls, Farley Hall, nr. Oaka- 

moor, N. Staffs. Charming country residence, 650 
ft. above sea level, close to Alton Towers. Principals; 
Miss Pickard M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss Kitts, 





PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).—Boarding 
School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of 


nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





 itaiaataiataa HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FORGIRLS 
SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings. Largo staff. Easy access to Loudon, 


Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 


with 





Head- Mistress : 





QT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School 
‘ for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation, 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. 





QTRATEFO RD-ON-AVON, 
h ae 
KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Public School education, buildings of world-wide fame. 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Playing- 
fields of 20 acres. Swimming, boating. Four Leaving 
Scholarships of £50. Fees, £71—L£76 per annum.— 
Rey. A. Cecil Knight, M,A., Head-Master. 


TAYE ORATORY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

tose Hill, Emmer Green, Reading. 
(Also prepares for R.N. College, Dartmouth.) 

joys should be entered now for Sept., 1927, when it 

is anticipated that proposed extensions will be com- 
pleted Apply Rev. Sebastian Ritchie, M.A. 

TINHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. 

Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 

R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 

















Set de HILL GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. 
i) —Boarding and Day School in healthy country Dis. 
Recog. by Ld. of Educ, Mod, Terms.—Apply Hd.-Mist. 





W ELSH Girls’ School, Ashford, Middlesex, Autuma 
term commences September 23rd. A_ few 
vacancies for Welsh and Engiish girls at £75 per annum, 
For form of application write to the Rev. FP. J, 
Chandler. Secretary, 19 Gt. Peter St., Westminster, 5.W.1. 





W ENTWORTH. BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. Principal: 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, School stands in own 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent. 


Scholarships. 
College Road, Bournemouth. 
Schoo, Ltd. 


Prospectus irom Principal,“ Wentworth,” 
Bournemouth Collegiate 





\ TOLVISTON PREP, SCHOOL,—-Sons of gentlemen 
prep. for Public Schools. Country, playing fleld 


Rev. M. Brack. Wolviston, Stockton-on-Tees, 
- IV SCHOOL, Apsicy Koad, Clifton —Preparatory 
4 for Public Schools, Six Honours won last year, 
96 guincas annually.—Apply Head-Masters. 


8 acres. 








YHITCHU RCH, Shropshire.— Pub.Sch.forGirls from 
5—1S: good Boarding House; fees trom £70 p.a.— 


Headmistress, Miss H. L. Thompson, M.A, (Oxon) 


\ 





TILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10- 
Seccndary School. Girls Brdy. and Day School. 





FZ ING'’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS,.— boarding 
A School planned also as a home, occupying old 
Dominican site; ten acres; co-education based on the 
principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner—cach child's training 
an individual work of art. Children from five to Univer- 
sity entrance 

New art of Burhythmy. 

For particulars apply to Miss Cross, 





i OCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, cultivates tndivi- 
duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 


Bove. Fees are moderate. 





5 ins K New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

Hill, 8.W. 16. Co-education School founded on 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children received 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from School with accommodation for 20 children 
of all ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 
Telephone: Streatham 4584. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 
J dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior Schvol for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 





Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle, 





Ls fer GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division. 
Provost: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington, 
Somerset. 8S. Katherine’s, Heatherton Park, Taunton, 
Head Mistress: Miss ©. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon). 
Fees £150 ; girls over 14, £180. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





ee ee -Mr, Chas. Seymour trains private 
4 pupils in Public Speaking for the Bar, Platform, and 
#01 Strand, London. 


——— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 











DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & » is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABLITAS, TH RING 
& €O., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1373. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thriag «& Co, are personally acquainted 
with nearly ali School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Seeretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT: 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS, 
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HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for HOTEL DIRECTORY REAL SAVING —Have your Suits, Overcoata, 


GS iRMy and ALL EXAMS. CL ERGY REC ELVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TU ITION. Messrs. J. & J. P. ATON, 
having an up-to- date knowledge of the Beat Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT 
will be ples gsed to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
1 -rge) prospectuses and trustworthy information, 
Tue age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given. —J. & J. Paton, “ gggnemnenaie tae, 
143 Cannon Street, Iondon, E.C. 








————— 
CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
i) advice con cerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Koightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Streci, 
london, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 
a cereensicansenenann 
—————— 


AUTHORS, 











TYPEWRITING, &c. 





—— 

UTHORS wanted : Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, 

Piays, &c., known or unknown writers.—Claude 
Stacey, Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 





_ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
‘ Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341 Lift 








A Restful Holiday—-Devon.—Guests received in 
P spacious private house, large garden, high and 
fine views: sea, river, country ; good centre. Vacancies 
Aug. 26th, from 523. 6d, Also perm. winter guests 
from 423.—Box 1344 Specta/or, 





Lt 150 Hotels and Inn3 unter one contro! from ;— 
TRUST HOUSES, LID.,, 
Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2. 


A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE.—List of 





] RIGHTON.—THKE KING'S HOTEL, Centre 
best part of Front. Reconstruction now com- 

pletc., h. & c. water all bedrms., and all modern wegen ‘ 

ments, Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Tel.: 





| UXTON HYDRO HOTEL, Buxton.—26) Rooms 

facing Pavilion Gardens. Every accommodation 
for motorists. Heated lock-ups. Repairshop. Dancing, 
Orchestra, &c.—Write for illustrated Booklet No, 60, 
from B. J. Bosworth, Manager. 





. Book of striking interest Mysteries of 
sound, fon & numbers explained. Post free 1s. 7d, 
—<Argo Pub. Co., Falcon Ct., 32 Fieet St., 


ConA R,its Philosophy & Science by W. G. Hooper, 
i} Ss 






London. 





EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while 
L learning ; booklet free.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8S. W. 





ITERARY Typewriting of every description care- 
L fully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000.—Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (€), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sca. 





Iss E. BERMAN - Shorthand, Typewriting, 
y Translations. —52 Rupert St.. Piecadilly. Ger. 1737 





DONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Successful 

® authors should communicate with Ronald Massey 
if they have film rights for sale. The only English 
Agency in Los Angeles, the world centre for Moving 
Picture Productior Ronald Massey, 108 Victcria 
Street , Lon mndo n, 5 cia 








TVRA sage ATIONS.— French-English and vice versa. 
. ee Mrs. de Vaux, 3-67 Vitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. 3. 


NOTSWOLDS.—-Collett’s Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Nr. 
Cheltenham. Luxurious, excel. cuisine, Bracing. 
Golf, garage. Spl. brdg. terms Phone, Cleeve Hill 9. 





KE XETER.—Royal Clarence Hotel, restfully situated 
vi in the ¢ Cathedral Close. H. & C. water, excellent 
cuisine, moderate charges, night porter, ‘Tel.: 1471, 1472. 





OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Exten- 
sion now open. Very pleasantly situated, oa quict 
corner, facing south. Within a stone’s throw of, and over- 
looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House, Own 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from 
3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From 8s. 6d. a 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attence.) Telephone: 
Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083), 





] ONDON, LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, 
4 W.1.—-Since the War the work of modernising 
this famous Hotel has been steadily proceeded with, a 
notable instance of which is the exquisite new Ball Room 
now available for Private Dances, Dinners, Wedding 
Receptions and other Socia Functions, and a number of 
new Bathrooms have recently been added. 





‘-—s RITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. 
by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSs., 1s. per 
1,000 words Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 





co RITING.— Mrs. J. 8. Baines, 110 Gordon 
Road, Camberley. Careful and prompt work. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACON, Honey, Fruits, &c., at Wholesale Prices, 
| sent rail paid for cash with order. Cooked Bone- 
less Hams, about 9 Ibs. 6d. ; Choicest Bacon, Back 
Is. 9d. per Ib.; Streaky, Is. ld. per Ib.; Gammons, 
about 14 Ibs., Is. 7d. per lb.; Fore Ends, about 14 Ibs., 
Is. per lb.; quality Guaranteed. Honey, Canadian, 
7 Ibs. 5s. 3d New Zealand, 7 Ibs., 6s. and 7s. Canned 
or Dried Fruits. Send for Price Lists.— Empire Produce 
Company, Canada House, Bristol. Bankers Lloyds. 


-12_ Ibs. 














] ACON.—Cholce streak (boneless) 10 
Is. 544. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. Is. 74d. 
Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried, All raii paid. Full price list 


free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





E‘ LIS mae IES & CO. inte d. 1860), Merchants, 16 
‘4 Mincing Lane, London, E.C Finest. TEA (Honey- 
flower) supplied direct in fend lined chests 50 Ibs, 23. 8d. 
Ib. carriage paid (for 20, 12, and 6 Ib. chests add 2d. Ib.) 


Se 7 Ibs. 10s, Gd. ; 14 ]bs. 20s. ; carriage pd. 
Miss Burney, The Chase, Newent, Glos, 


Harvest Rstng. Fowl & Ducks, 6s. 64. pr. 
-Poultry Stores, Rossearbery, 











ges ha 


2 prs. 12s. ; trussed, p.f. 





farm mn y AL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, 

Ground with stones only. Cash with order, 
$3. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in strong 
cartons.—The Brewhurst Miliing Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





| ONDON.—Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russell 
4 3q., W.C.1. Central; room, brkft,, attend., "6s. 6d. ; 
comf, rooms ; ex. brkft.; sep. tables; red. weekly terms 





| ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 
4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. Large 
and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 
Breakfast and attendance from 8s. Gd. per night. Full 
tariff on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, Lon- 
don.” Telephone: Museum 1230 





N ALLAIG, Inverness-shire, Station Hotel. West 
4 Highland Scenery. First-class Hotel on Coast, 
opp. Skye. Special Boarding Terms. Apply: Manager. 





NV ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 
A 1853, 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 


pleasure and health, Prospectus, Manager, S.H 





NV OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).— 
pt ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; 
magnificent cea views every room; excellent cuisine, 
chet: elec. light ; gas-tlres im bedrooms. Hasy reach sea, 
shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
garages, Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter 
seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth. 





] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 

(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.— 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St., W.1. 





F Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning. .. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free ery? London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. We collect. 'Phone: Cissold 4777. 








TTRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAAKS 
d Liberal Discount. Hand-painted “* Highart "’ Ware. 
Unbreakable and waterproof. Fascinating, clever designs 
by skilled artists, Quaint hand-painted Suede Leather 
Goods. Life-like, seasonable Artificial Flowers.— \ ictoria 
Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria St., London, 5.W. 1 





YOCKROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 
except by using Blattis, easy guaranteed lafallible 
remedy. Tins Is. 4d., 23.6d., 43. 6d., post free from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for 
export, lower rates. 





IDE FAYE’S Jersey Eau-de-Cologne forms a Charming 

Gift! In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, 
&c. Handsome case of two 4-oz. bottles, price l4s 6d. 
post and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom.— 
F. G. de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to 
Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Helier, 
Island of Jersey. Established 50 years. Price List free. 
Goods sent Cash on Delivery if requested. 





HS you met The Town Crier? A postcard to 

“The Town Crier” Ltd., S., 190 Church Street 
Kensington, W. 8, asking for a free copy will eifect ths 
introduction. 





[ AVE you anything to sell ? 





Readers having any 





thing to sell, or profession ‘rvices to offer, ars 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of rea iers of the Spectator. Vrepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (35 letters) 
per insertion, and shoukl reach the Spectator Oilice, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts 


23% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 


j 78% for 26; and 
10% for 52. 





} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, cr other ideas incorporated. 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. 

ree.—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer S8t., 


Specimens sent 
London, W. 1. 





H°Y TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 
Farming, Price ls. 3d. Vacancies Pupils—Tho 
Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham. 





R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 146,Stornoway Scotland, 





DEAL Lace! Presentation Youghal 


Convent, 


Ww Co. Cork.—Beautifal Irish Needlepoint and other 
hand-made laces. Altar-falls, Albs, Cottas, Rochets, 
&c, Ready for wear. Golden, Siiver, and Wedding 


Presents. Direct from the Lace School. 





DEAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, ete., 

& also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, from the real soit 
cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to 8/2, Wm. D. Johnson, 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 
—Handsome Hand-colourei Pottery; beautiful 
colourings: big profits. Customer writes :—* Pottery 
was much admired and sold out before anything else."’"— 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8S,” Lindfield, Sussex, 











‘TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
h or on covers. Submit, stating price Most, 
varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free.—Bridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2 











l OYAL UOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 
bury, Glos. Redecorated and refurnished. 
Leading County Hotel. Grams: Tophole: ’Phone, 36. 


A.A., R.A.C. appointed, garage, 





We ue ac us tae ime En Pension, 18 Selden 
Rd. An old Vicarage.—Mrs. Hubbard Welham 





W ALLPAX (Regd.) is a wall covering that is different 
) from all others—and better. It is not a distemper, 
but a pure oi] Flat Paint made with a Patented Wax 
Medium. It is ideal for the highest-class decoration and 
for conservatories. A wall decorated with Wallpax can 
be washed as frequently as desired. Ask your decorator. 
| Booklet post free from the Patentees and Manufacturers: 
Samue! Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Iristol. 














GARDENING 











he PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone 
direct from quarries, Lowest prices. Delivered 
anywhere.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 











TRAINED NURSES, &c. 





NURSES’ INSTITUTE 


| ELGRAVIA TRAINED 
Office: 39-41 


(with ceparate wae Home). 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches 
of the profession supplied at any hour. Telephone: 
Kensington 1500 and 5223, 





TTRACTIVE House, 3 min. Gloucester Rd. Stn. Cook- 
4 ing, cleanliness guaranteed. Terms mod. Reduction 
for perm. people.—Vh, Kens. 1591, Manageress, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
L Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Vulcanite, 122. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reliable firm: 3S. Cann & Co,, 694 
Market Street, Manchester. std. 1850, 


SPECTATOR NOTICE. 


——_ 


READERS who obtain their 
the SPECTATOR 
Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
of Address 
not to the 
avoiding delay. 


copies of 
through Subscription 
to the Agencies piRECT—and 
SPECTATOR Office—thereby 




















Our New Catalogues of 


and will be sent to any reader of 
Established 1796. 


GEORGE 





BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 


BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


AUGUST 23rd, 24¢1 


this paper. 


MIL TON SILLS in 
Novel, “ The Come B 











STOLL PICTURE 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. 
Harlan in *“* THE C 


and Margaret Livingston in ‘‘ WHEN THE DOOR OPENED ad 
by James Oliver Curwood, &c. 


PHANTOM OF THE FOREST " ; Lupino Lanein “* Time Flies 


THEATRE, Kingsway 
(Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


BEBE DANIELS and Kenneth 
JAQUELINE LOGAN 


» and 25th 
ROWDED HOUR”; 


AUGUST 26th, 27th and 28th, 
*“ THE KNOCK-OUT " from Marion Crawford's 
tack’: THUNDER tte Marvel Dog, in ** THE 


” 
&e, 
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a | eee) 
INDIA or CEYLON—100 Guineas Retura r } 
from London by 
has | S/- EACH YEAR 5/- 
0) q ) | We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
~ ' FIVE SHILLINGS 
, Feb To ney a maintain the whole Service. 
” + __F "lease send your 5/- to-day and be 
so wena Pag zeae rr ana -: . pages Wo neither ack ONE IN A MILLION.” 
visit to India or eylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence e neither ask for, nor receive, one penny from the State. 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many ‘) To an, 0 S/- Witt NELP bad 
people—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; or not life is saved; oats are launched on service, whether 
to those who would see the enchantments of architecture with (. } ne eae who are injured in the Service 
which India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who 4 wy Re s and orphans of those who may lose their lives 
hold the helief that lndia to-day—political eddies apart—differs (4) ~ so fo one, Sack ot Meter Life-Boats, which have again and again 
but little from the India of earlier days. Ceylon, as a sunny a WOULD HAVE BEEN LOST 
winter resort, has a charm peculiar to itself. To travel both OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED 
ways between London and Marseilles by the P. & eg: ‘The Ratt of Haneuby. 2 . ete * 3 i 
. , x H £12 Honorary Treasurer. ates 
a will shorten the double journey (fare £120) by 1 ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT msTiTUTeT ary. 
or ays. Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W’C. 2 
For Illustrated Handbooks, “ A Winter in ininediiead| 








India” and “Ceylon, an Equatorial Play- 
ground,” with special steamer dates and cabin 


flans, apply: 








TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BRADFORD 


P. & O. HOUSE 


(F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 


14-16 Cockspur Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Full-time Day Courses are provided in 
the various branches of Technology. 
Special facilities are available for ad- 
vanced study and research. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS. 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 


APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 








waa UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
ies COMMERCE. DEGREE BUREAU. 


The Institution recognised by the University for the assist- 
ance of External Students preparing for the Commerce Degree 
Examinations of the University, and unable to attend regular 
College Courses. For Prospectus apply to the Secretary (Mr. 
H. J. Crawford, B.A.), 46 Russell Square, W.C. |. 

















Jo South Africa TIMBER COURT 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE | in beautiful Surrey 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. FREEHOLD HOUSES | 


with roomy garage attached, standing in own grounds, 


HOLIDAY TOURS at reduced Return Fares)! J) ooithience: close (station, (G0 minutes from Waterloo, | 
with frequent electric train service) 
Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to Houses can be erected to suit requirements. 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. ||| "MBER COURT ESTATE, EAST MOLESEY 


(Nearest Station: THAMES DITTON). 
‘Phone: Esher 341 OFFICE OPEN SUNDAYS — 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. |= 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 

















LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 











FOURTH WORLD TOUR 


Organized and Accompanied by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GS., 
Leaves London November 12th and January 28th. 
Visiting:—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, DEATH DUTIES. 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, CANADA, etc. 
NOVEMBER 12th: INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 


Particulars from N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19. 
Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Say a whisky and 
as oe Y All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 
© —— 
perrie; THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 








£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000, DRAFTS are GRANTED on 


the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and ———— ‘s 
sILLS 





New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 


o : - + 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
O COM, ATISON. periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 


The true relation of Bookseller to Customer 
is that of service. No matter what your 
order may be, nor how small the amount 
involved, you are sure of our best attention. 
Our Literary Service Bureau answers 
promptly all enquiries about books or 
editions, 
» Write or particulars to 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 












ALIN IYVI DIVINE ANP EPAPER LAL 







































FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS 


SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING 





*Phone: WALLACE HEATON Lid 
Mayfair 2066 








Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The De pend Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 








A NOTE FROM PRISON 


The Bible Society’s agent in Estonia 
received this letter from a prison cell: 


** J thank God Who has saved me, 
though so late. Every night I read 
the Bible, the precious Book. 
Formerly I hated it, and to burn it 
was really a delight to me. Now it 
has become my truest companion.” 


The writer was leader of a band of men, 
who, tainted wit:: Bolshevist hatred of 
religion, gathered Bibles and burnt 
them. He was imprisoned for riot and 
massacre. The Bible given to him in 
prison proved the instrument of Ged’s 
mercy —to him as it has been to 
thousands. 


It is the Bible Society’s purpose to carry 
that Book to all mankind. 


An income of £450,000 a year is needed. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 
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LAYER’S No O <0 


“VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


HE tobacco in these cigarettes has been speci- 
ally selected for its mild, cool fragrance and 
superb smoking qualities. 
The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique manu- ee 
facturing skill and facilities thus contribute thcir full 
share to your enjoyment. 


In Packets ip: 


10 for 8”. 20 for 1/4 ic 


BAANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO, (OF G SREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND) LTO. SPB 














With or without Cork Tips - 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 
Also in 3-lb. Card Boxes at 5]- ; 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM SS 
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CLUB CHEESE 
BISCUITS 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
of refined Havour Whout 180 to the lb 


Alade onty by 


CARR & CO LTD 
CARLISLE. 

















SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 
& SOFT COLLARS. 


HEIR distinctive yet modest 
designs, rich smoothness and 
unusual comfort, allied to the keen 
value offered both in price and 
service, have made them the 
ideal wear for discerning men. 


HOW Yo | TA 


GARMENT 
PATTERNS | NON GENUINE s 


iPHOoOUs 


WEot 


! inv difficulty in obtais 4 LUVISCA ” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, and SOFT COLLARS, 
write COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 

Aldermanbury, London, | ? » will 


2, wi 
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CXFORD 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
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larger 8 
improved 


sections. |fF 


The recently introduced larger 
sections of Baker's ‘ Oxford’ 
Bookcases giving a more com 
pletely finished appearance, have 
greatly increased the popularity 
of sectional bookcases. 










































































ALL the ‘ elasticity’ is retained in this improved type and many advan 
tages impossible in the old models are included, such as patent fittings 
allowing of shelf adjustment, etc. 


One section with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but at any 
time further similar sections can be added, so that later a bookcase of 
magnificent and imposing proportions can be completed. 

Easily handled, portable, and of far greater usefulness, thre proved 
larger sections are far in advance of anything hitherto offered. 

A new Catalogue, giving full information, with illustrations, just issued, 





Write 
WM. BAKER & CO., LTD. 
(Dept. 10), 
Library Specialists, 
OXFORD. 


London 
Dulan & Co., 
2o00ksecll 


for a copy to-day. 












Agents: 
Lid., 
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Keep the mouth 
cool and:moist 


“Allenburys ” Glycerine 
and Black Currant 





LLL ILL 
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SPL L LIF LION LI OIL 


Pastilles allay the thirst @, ai 
or dryness so frequent in Oo tn 
warm weather. When rh 

water is not at hand their ab 


effect on the mouth and 
throat, cleansing the 
delicate membranes and 
keeping them moist, 
prevents soreness and dis- 
comfort. Their delicately 
acid flavour refreshes and 
pleases even the most 
fastidious palate. 


llenburys 


Glycerme 


Black Currant PASTILLES 


Packed in distinctive 


9 oo 





tin boxes 





o 
80 - 2/3 1 Ib 


our Chemie Stocks Them. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
37 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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13 York 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 





The Decline of the West 


By OSWALD SPENGLER. 
Translated from the German by Mayor C. F. ATKINSON, 


“Highly original and backed by much learning . . . will doubtless excite a considerable 
England.”—JManchester Guardian. 


Thirty Years of Modern German Colonisation, Past 


History Future 


' _ ; i , [ INRICI é rier ee ss 
By WILiJAM KAY WALLACE. 10s. 6d. By Dr. HEINRICH SCHNEE, late Gover 
German East Africa. J/llusirated With < 
“Mr. Wailace can certainly claim to have produced a com- duction by W. H. DAWSON. 
preliensive synthesis, and his argument offers a sugwestive clue “oN Gee trian plea, developed with great fo 
to the uncertainties of our time.”’—TJimes, ledge by Dr, Schnee.""—-Econen ; 


A Village on the Thames 


Whitchurch, Yesterday and To-day 
By the late Sir RICKMAN §. GODLEE, Bt. llustrated 


“A village is fortunate which has a resident like the writer of this yolum . . No lover of 


and 


Rol 


Intro- 
35. 


»w- 


/>. Sel. 


the Thames 


in any’ of its reaches -but can derive pleasure and instruciion trom these iriendly, cultivated papers on the river at 


Whitchurch.”—Morning Post. 


French Studies and Reviews English Speech To-day 


-™ » >» 7 i be Y 7. 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 7s. 6d. By BERNARD MacDONALD, 

“Mr. Aldington has the knack of picking out the really 
illuminating anecdote or detail. His matter is so well chosen, Profe r of FT ition at Oucen's ( ege, Harile 
his style so casy and unaffected, that the book is continuously * There is none but uld learn much from th 
interesting.”’—A ation, pages of concentrated t ne.” w Stat n 


GILBERT MURRAY’S 
Translations of Greek Plays 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Commentarics and Explanatory Notes. 
Cloth, 3s. each. Paper, 2s. each. 


EURIPIDES Riesus AESCHYLUS 
ALCESTIS Troyanxn WoMeEN 
pbc ARISTOPHANES 
ELECTRA 
Hipro.ytus 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS SOPHOCLES 
MepEA. Cepireus, Kine or Titespes THe LUMENIDES 


THe AGAMEMNON 


Frogs Tue CHokPrnorot 


RI. Dy IN SEPTEMBER 


The Truth about Publishing | 


By STANLEY UNWIN ] Sz 
For the first time the “mysteries” of publishing are revealed, and authors can si rr themsel wh 
suspicions are justified. The volume covers every aspect of the business, from the receipt of the MS. t 


f the finished book 


(Libation Beat ers) 


. 6d 


Street 
> hundred 


Sy }: 








RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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If you have a pair of shoes before you, you have a good 
idea of the man who wears them. A pair of Lotus 


Veldtschoen boots or shoes may be said to have a man 





in them even when they are empty. 

There never were stronger individualists than the Lotus 
Veldtschoen shoes, especially when they have grown to be 
old shoes, much stained with grass and loam and weather, 
nailed perhaps for golf, and perhaps mended—not 
mended anyhow, but mended devoutly. Shoes like these 


are a cult. They are part of a man’s self-respect. 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


Men’s: Shoes §5/-; Boots 63/- 
WoOMEN’s: Shoes 50,-; Boots 57/6 


Lorvus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton m™ AGENTS EVERYWHER® 
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